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Soame Ferns, E 2% 7 


One of the Lords Conniſion- 
ers for Trade and Plantations. 


0:1 R, | 
O promote the circuits of | 


theſe ſmall volumes, by li- 
Iain their number to no more 
than fix, it was thought adviſeahle 
to put a ſtop to the paper of the 
WorLD, at a time when the de- 
mand for it greatly exceeded my 
expectations, and while it was the 


only faſhionable vehicle, in which 4 


men of rank and genius choſe to 
convey 


- 


- 
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convey their ſentiments to the pub- 
lic. To extend this circulation (for 


I confeſs myſelf a very ſelf-intereſt- 


ed Perſon) I have ſeparately ad- 
dreſſed the five firſt volumes to 
thoſe of my correſpondents whoſe 
pieces are the moſt numerous, and 
whoſe names and characters do me 


A the greateſt honour. It will not, there- 
fore, I hope, diſpleaſe you, if among 


theſe favourite names you happen 


to diſcover your own ; it being im- 
poſſible for me to ſay any thing 
more to the advantage of this work, 
than that many of the eſſays in it 


were written by MR. JeNYNs. 


Tam, SIR, 
Your Moft Obliged and Ms 7 
; Obedient Humble Servant > 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM. - 
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\HE 33 of the 1 of Fraheo 8 
having lately forbidden the coffee- 
houſes at Paris to take in any Englifh | 

news-papers, was no more than Lexpected, after 
having in the WoRLD of laſt Thurſday was 
Te night, ſo plainly and openly declared my 

intentions of making all men politicians, But 
| though his moſt chriſtian majeſty has thought 
Proper to keep his ſubjects i in the dark as to the 
ſcience of politics, yet I hear with pleaſure 
that his emiſſaries in this city are buying up 
large numbers of theſe my, lucubrations, for 
the private peruſal of that monarch and his 


miniſters, and that a council is ordered to at- 


tend the reading of them as ſoon as they ar- 
Hire. But for very good reaſons, I have 


Vor. v. -B thought 
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thought proper to change my intentions, 2nd 
not to meddle with matters of ſtate ; at leaſt 
for the preſent. Indeed, to confeſs the truth, 
I have lately - received full conviction that, 
great as my knowledge is in politics, there are 
thoſe at the head of affairs that know to the full 
as much as myſelf. Succeſs is not always in our 
power; but if we are really to enter into a- 
. war with France, I have the pleaſure of aſ- 
ſuring the common people of England, that 
| they may depend upon its being as well con- 
ducted, as if they had the entire management 
of it in their own hands, or even if I myſelf 
was to preſide at all their meetings for ſettling 
plans and operations. 2 
TuxiIs and other reaſons have ace me 
for the preſent to lay aſide politics, and to go 
on in the old way, mending hearts inſtead of 
heads, or furniſhing ſuch amuſements as may 
fi the attention of the idle, or divert the 
| ſchemes'of the vicious for at leaſt five minutes 
every week. Of this kind is the following | 
| Hitle piece, which 1 received ſome time ſince 
from a very ingenious correſſ poncent, who en- 
titles it 


"A MEDITATION among the Books: | 
F ROM 
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Fon every thing in nature a wiſe man 
may deriye matter of meditation. In medi- 
tations various authors have exerciſed their 
genius, or tortured their fancy. An author 
| who meant to be ſerious, has meditated on the 


myſtery of weaving : an author who never 


meant to be ſerious, has meditated on a broom- 
flick : let me alſo meditate ; and a library Ul 
bool ſhall be the ſubje of my meditations. 

 BxrFORE my eyes an almoſt innumer- 
able, multitude of authors are ranged; diffe- 
rent in their opinions, as in their bulk and 
appearance; in what light ſhall I view this 
great aſſembly? Shall I conſider it as an an- 
cient legion, drawn out in. goodly array un- 
der fit commanders? or as a modern regiment 
of writers, where the common men have been 
forced by. want, or ſeduced through wicked- 


neſs into the ſervice, and where the leaders - 


owe their advancement rather to caprice, 
party favour, and. the partiality of RO. 
than to merit or ſervice ?. | 

SHALL I conſidet ye, 0 ps books ! as a 
herd of courtiers or ſtrumpets, who profeſs to 
be ſubſervient to my uſe, and yet ſeek only 
your own 1 No; let me conſider 
e . TT 


_ . 
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.this room as the great charnel- houſe of hu- 
man reaſon, where darkneſs and corruption 
dwell; or, as a certain poet expreſſes himſelf, 
| Where hat and cold, and wet and dry, 
And beef, and brotb, and apple-pye” 

Maſt flovendy afſemble. © Ne 
Wo are they, whoſe unadorned rayment 
beſpeaks their inward ſimplicity ? They are 
law books, flatutes, and commentaries on flatutes. 
"Theſe are as of parliament, whom all men 
muſt obey, and yet few only can purchaſe. 
Like the SypHYNx of antiquity, they ſpeak in 
enigma's, and yet devour the unhappy 
 wretches who com prehend them not. | 

— THESE are commentaries on flatutes ; for the 
peruſing of them, the longeſt life of man would 
prove inſufficient ; for the underſtanding of 
them, the utmoſt i 3 of man would not 
avail. 

Ckukl is the dilenims between the neceſ- 
fity and the impoſſibility of underſtanding ; 
yet are we not left utterly deſtitute of relief. 
' Behold for our comfort, an abridgement of law 
and equity ! It conſiſts not of many volumes ; 
it extends only to twenty two folio's ; yet as 
2 few thin cakes hs hs contain 1 the whole nu-. 

| _  tritive 


\ 
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tritive ſubſtance of a ſtalled ox, ſo may this - 
compendium contain the eſſential Land * 

many a report and adjudged caſ gw. 

Tux ſages of the law eee 
abridgement to our peruſal. Let us with all 
thankfulneſs of heart receive their counſel. 
Much are we beholden to phyſicians, who 
only preſcribe the bark of the Quinguina, when 
they might oblige * en to falta. the. 
whole tree. ret 


| Faow the volumes turn my eyes on a | 


able: they are controverfial divines : ſo has the 


world agreed to term them. How arbitrary is 
language! and how does the cuſtom of man- 
Lind join words, that reaſon has put aſunder ! 
Thus we often hear of hell · fire cold, of deviliſh 
| handſome, and the like: * r 
and divine have been aſſociated. 


the rule of life into a ſtandard of diſputation. 
They have employed the temple of the MosT 


Hon as a fencing ſchool, where gymnaſtic 


exerciſes are daily exhibited, and where vic- 
tory ſerves only to excite new conteſts. Slight- 
ing the bulwarks where with He who beſtowed 
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 Taxse controverſial divines a rn 
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religion on mankind had ſecured it, they have 
which an army of warriors can with difficulty 
Tux next in order to them are the redoubt - 
able antagoniſts of common ſenſe; the gentle 


men who cloſe up the common high- way to 


heaven; and yet open no private road for per- 
ſons having occaſion to travel that way. The 
' writers of this tribe are various, but in prin- 
eiples and manner nothing diſſimilar. Let 
me review them as they ſtand arranged. 
Theſe are Epicurean orators, who have endea- 
voured to confound the ideas of right and 
wrong, to the unſpeakable comfort of high- 
waymen and ſtock-jobbers. Theſe are engui- 
rers after truth, who never deign to implore 
the aid of knowledge in their reſearches. 
. Theſe are ſceptics, who labour earneſtiy to 
argue themſelves out of their own exiſtence; 
berein reſembling that choice ſpirit, who en- 
deavoured ſo artfully to pick his own pocket, as 
not to be detected by himſelf. Laſt of all, are 
the! entipoſers of "Halle fue a 


; (firange to fay it) thoughts, © * 
ren m 1 1 dit 
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cern ee of e its 


meagre aſpect, and the dirty gaudineſs of its | 
habit, make it bear a perfect reſemblance to 


a decayed gentleman,” This wretched monu- 


ment of mortality was brought forth in the. 
reign of Charles the ſecond; it was the dar- 
ling and only child of a man of quality. How _ 


did its parent exult at its birth !' Hoy many 


flatterers extolled it beyond their own off- 
ſpring," and urged its credulous' father to diſ- 
play its excelleneies to the whole world! In- 
duced by their ſolicitations, the father arrayed 
his child in ſcarlet and gold, ſubmitted it to 

_ the public eye, and called it Poems by'a perfor 


of honour. While he lived, his booby offspring 
was treated with the cold reſpect due to the 


rank and fortune of its parent: but when 


death had locked up his kitchen, and carried 
off the keys of his cellar, the poor child was 
abandoned to the pariſh ; it was kicked from 


fall to ſtall like a deſpiſed proftitute ; and af- 


ter various calainities, was reſcued out of the | 
hands of a vender of Scots-ſnuff, and. ſafely - 


placed as a penſioner in the band of range 
thinkers. 


B4 man 


Tuou firſt, thou no of the "A 
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man mind, Ambition all theſe authors were 
Otiginally thy votaries! They promiſed to- 
themſelves a fame more durable than the calf- 
ſkin that covered their works: the calfskin. 
(as the dealers ſpeak) is in excellent condition, 
while the books themſelves remain the prey. of; 
That ſilent critic the worm. { 

. CoMPLEAT cooks, and pee 3 Sis 
dies of ſchool divinity and Tommy Thumb; 
little ftory books,” ſyſtems of philoſophy, and 


wemoirs of women of pleaſure ;- apologies for 


the lives of players and prime miniſters, are 
all conſigned to one common obliviov.. | 
. Ons book indeed there is, which pretends: 


o little reputation, and by a-ſtrange felicity ob- 


tains whatever it demands. To be uſeful for 
ſome months only is the whole of its ambi- 
tion ; and though every day that. paſſes con-, 
feſſedly diminiſhes its utility, yet it is ſought, 


for and purchaſed by all: ſuch is the deſerved. 


and unenvied character of that excellent trea-. 
te of gp e the —— _ 
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HE following letter was millaid ; which | 
is the reaſon of its not having appeared 


* in this paper. The excuſe, perhaps, 


is leſs pardonable than the fault; but it ĩs the 
only one I can are eee 
„nnn 


4 * = 


T, 0 Ute V e- Apen. 
nn 10054) 
cl ever you take Ae of looking las | 
s any of the public papers beſides your own, 
you cannot help obſerving the many curious 
experiments, which of late years have been 
made through all parts of this kingdom, in 
running, riding, leaping, driving, fire-eating, + 
wire-dancing, and vatious other Wen W 
n of all ranks and fortunes. ! 551101 
4 Ade wire ee . | 
nar atchievements, though many of them, 1 
own, far exceed the bounds of probability, bes 
1 B 5 _ cauſe 
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cauſe of the honour they do to our age and 
country: and it is not without high indigna- 
tion againſt the ingratitude of the preſent 
times, that I have been hitherto diſappointed - 

in my . expeRatiqns of ſeeing public honours 
and rewards beſtowed on theſe illuſtrious per- 
ſonages, who'by-fach-experiments have ſhewh 
us what great things the powers of nature are 
capable of, when properly directed. Newton 
was knighted, and both he and Mr. Locke 
had very conſiderable places under the go- 
vernment; and yet what mighty matters did 
tmeſe philoſophers do, in compariſon of our 
new- experiment-makers ?. They contented 
themſelves with looking into the laws of na- 
ture, and went no farther. The mind orders 
its ĩdeas juſt as it uſed to do, before the Ea 
on human under flanding had baniſhed from the 


world the docttine of | innate principles, and 


- ſubſtantial forms: and Newton, after he had 

demoliſhed the vortices of Deſcartes, leſt the 
planets juſt as he found them. They have 
rolled round the ſun | preciſely in the ſame 
time, and at the ſame diſtance, before and 
ſinoe his diſcoveries. But our wonder-workers 
have found the ſecret. of controuling the laws | 
M 2 0 . of - 
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of nature, and have actually accompliſhed. 
what in the wards of Bedlam, and the, labora- 
tories of Logada, it would have been Ou: 
madneſs to attempt. : . 

IA ſenſible it may be cbjefied to. me, 
that the things I compare are totally diffe- 
rent; and inſtead of theſe modern chiefs in 
philoſophy, 1 ſhould rather have turned my 
eyes to the renowned heroes of antiquity, 
whoſe exploits have been the admiration of ſo 
many ages. Be it ſo. We own the reſem- 
blance, and have no reaſon to be afraid of the 
| compariſon : for beſides that many of theſe ex- 
ploits are looked upon as fabulous, if it be 
conſidered that ſome of them were only the | 
effects of brute force, and that the merit 55 
others is to be diyided among multitudes, who | 
all 49 5 2 ſhare i in their production; no doubt g 


„ 


merit of ancient "and modern worthies, an on 
whoſe fide the ballance will be found to turn. 
I am no enemy to the fame of antiquity z ; but 
I own it grieves me, that when ancient, exploits 
| have, been celebrated. over and over by the 
choiceſt poets and hiſtorians, thoſe of our own | 
times, no leſs e, ſhould be left to 
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paſs down to poſterity, on no better authotity” 
than the Gotbeſut MOL of a common 


news- paper. 
Mx. Fitz-Adam, you profeſs yourſelf a ci- 


tizen of the world, an equal judge between all 
che children of our firſt parents; act up then 


to this character, and do juſtice: ſuffer not 


| exploits to drop into oblivion, at which the 


Gymnaſia of Greece and Italy would have 


flood aghaſt; which would have been honoured 


with ſtatues and crowns of olive at Olympia; 


with a place in the Prytaneum at Athens, and 
an ovation, if not a triumph, at Rome. Suffer 
not ingratitude to fix a ſtain upon our coun- 
| fy, which it never would be able to wipe off. 


- T PRETEND not to enumerate, or even to 
be ſenſible of all the advantages with which 
theſe ſingutar efforts of genius will be attended : 


but in natural philoſophy and religion cnt 
uſes are apparent at the firſt glance. 


EXPERIMENTS, it, is now agreed on all: 


hands, are the only ſolid baſis of natural ſci- 
ence. In theſe Bacon and Newton led the 
N way; ; but their followers have enobled them; | 
they have transferred them from heavy inert 
| , to the very guinteſſence of ſpirit, their 


Y * 
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horſes and themſelves. What before was only” - 
fit for recluſe pedants, they have made the 
amuſement and the buſineſs of fine gentlemen. 
"AND here I beg leave, by the way, to pro- 
poſe a problem to the lovers of theſe noble 
arts, which I hope will not be UT alto- | 
* gether unworthy of their attention. MY 
SUPPOSE, A gentleman is able to drive a 
wheel. carriage any given number of miles in 
an hour, when the motion of his horſes is pro- | 
 greflive, or according to the natural courle of 
their limbs ; how much. time ought he to be 
allowed to do it in, when his horſes 1 move re- 
trograde, or tails foremoſt? | 
Bor to come to religion. Theſe new expe- 
 riments-ſerve to ſhew how little we underſtand . 
| of the bounds of credibility. Had ſuch Expe-. | 
riments been properly attended to, a certain 
gentleman that ſhall be nameleſs, might have 
ſpared his haughty challenge to the defenders 
of the chriſtian faith. Our brave youths will 
ſoon make him ſenſible of his error, and turn Y 
the edge of that formidable broad- ſword of his 
upon himſelf, with which he has threatened to 
depopulate the chriſtian world. Will he any 
longer pretend to ſay, that no teſtimony can 
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wake a thing credible chat is contrary to ex- 
1 perience, when I Lis Gael to > match, in the 
| | anngls of any ASC OF or F, COUN! ountry, the | feats which 


| mon news- paper? . 5 
I courp run through all the _ and ſci- | 
ences, and in each of them ſhew the wonder- 
: ful advantage of theſe new experiments : but 
this is a taſk that deſerves an abler hand : I 
therefore propoſe, when his Majeſty ſhall have 
encorporated the authors of them into a new 
Royal Society, which I hope will be ſoon, that 
one of our moſt eminent pens be appointed, 
after the example of biſhop Sprat, to write 
the hiſtory of the ſociety ; and another, aſter 
the example of Fontenelle, to make eulogies | 
on its particular members. And I deſire that 
vou will immediately look out for two ſuch 
perſons amongſt your correſpondents ; ; which 
T ſhould imagine can be no great difficulty, to 
one who has the honour to reckon in that 


number the prime wits of the W * 

Tb, I am, 3 "oy 
Mon WE, Ie 5 
. Nur bumble bur 
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| ER the other day through Wap- 
ping, to ſee the humours of the place, I hap- 
pened to caſt my eyes upon the windows of 
an alehouſe, where I ſaw written in large ca- 
. pitals, Roman Puri. I had the curioſity to 
aſk of a man who was walking near me, why 
it might not as well have been called Bar- 
TISH PURL, as ROMAN PURL T O, Sir, 
« ſaid he, the landlord has had twenty times 
« the cuſtam ſince he gaye his liquer that 
L outlandiſh name.” 1 ſoon found that my 
' ſagacious informer was a maker of leather 
breeches, by ſeeing bim enter, and ſet him- of | 
ſelf to work in a ſhop, over the door of which 
was written upon a bit of paper, The. [TRUE | 
ITALIAN leather-breeches balls, fold here by the | 
MAKER, I confeſs I was a little ſurprized to 
find the faſhion of admiring every thing foreign 
had extended itſelf to ſo great a diſtance from 
St. James' s; having conceived. an opinion 
that none but our betters at the polite end of 
the town, were the deſpiſers and ** 
of our home manufactures. 

As I ſee no ſolid reaſon for this univerſal 


dilike to every thing that is Engliſh, I ſhould - 
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be glad of your ſentiments on the ſubje et, 


| . way will greatly oblige, © PONY 
$&: * | "Sa OR 
| | Your conſtant reader, | 
eee and admirer, 
o& gens 9/579 hin 4 ee 5 


. 
, of 
- n * * # 2 


© T 8HALL forbear making any remarks upon 
this letter, that I may oblige a very witty cor- 
reſpondent, whoſe epiſtle I received a few 
days ago by the general poſt. But I muſt en- 
treat the favour of this gentleman, and of all 
others who may encline to write to me in iv 
> Hconic a mille, to chuſe another method of 
conveyance, for fear their letters ſhould ſome-- 


_ 1 to TY. 
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55 bsi: To Mr, FiTz-Anam. 
s. 
Fair be 0 kind as to inſert m I your 
next. 
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\INCE the publication of 1 
dent's letter on the ſubject of noiſe, F 


have received the two following, which I 
ſhall lay before my readers for the Eg 


ment of to-day, © + „do 

4 5 ; mY 1 W 

To My. Tires. f el 
tis ui bd 1 W 


| — en aid of ja * 
noiſe, has in one reſpect given me ſome plea- 
ſure; the obſervations in it being ſuch as K 
have often made myſeff, and the ridicule in- 
tended by them what many perſons in the 
world very juſtly deſerve. At che ſame time 
I eould not help feeling ſome uneaſineſs, on 
being led by thoſe obſervations to reflect ſeri- 
ouſly and mm, ger: my own” misfor- 
tunes. u FAR! a W 8 480i! a 

TIII I'was N rey ela oa; F bar 
lived a batchelor in London; at which © 8 
having acquired a comfortable fortune in * | 
mercantile way, I retired into the country 3 
ELD | | and 


1 


\ 
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and hoping to paſs the reſt of my days in 
peace, and to be happy in a ſocial companion, 
I married a wife. She has always been, for 
any thing that I know to the contrary, what 
s called a virtuous woman : a notable one I am 
neſs may be very valuable qualities in a Wo- 
man, yet if they are to be nurſed and cheriſhed 
at the expence of meekneſs, forbearance, and 
all the other virtues, in my humble opinion, 
ſhe had better be without them. I called at 
your friend Dodfley's, the laſt time I was in 
town, to look: in Mr. Johnſon's dictionary for 
- the meaning of the word notable; but could 
find no ſuch epithet applied to a wife, I wiſh 
Vith all my heart that he had given us a defi- 
nition of that character, as alſo of a god wo- 
aan, Which according to ſome alehouſe ſięns 
in the country, is isa woman without a bead. 
Ina vx longbeenof opinion, that as the prin- 
| cipal virtue of a man is courage, ſo the principal 
nun is flence : my wife indeed 
is of a contrary, way of thinking, with regard 
oth bale n but till I, am ſtark deaf, 
1 mall neyer be prevalled upon to alter my 


We, Daher creatures were ahyays my 
delight, 


- 
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tunes being rejected, I am obliged to ſit and iT 
hear their terrible bawling and diſcord, havs! 
ing never been taught to ſing in treble time; or | 
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delight, and particularly a cat, the dumbeſt of 


all; but my wiſe, who has a natural antipa- 
thy to that animal, has hung up a parrot in 


my parlour, and filled my hen-yard and oo. 
den with maccaws and peacocks. 


Bzxs1DEs the domeſtic noiſes with which 1 
am perpetually tormented, I am unſortunately 
ſituated near the church, and in the hearing of 
ten diſmal bells, which our pariſhioners have 
ſet up, in the room of one ſingle bell, by which 


for many years before, the proper notice for 
church time, and other parochial matters had 


been uſually given. And leſt che advantage f 
the ſound of theſe bells ſhould ever be loſt, 


one of our wealthy yeomen has b equeath by 


will a conſiderable ſum of money to the ringers 


of the pariſh, for ringing a certain number = 


of peals five or | ſix" times 4 week forever.) 


About the time of this deſirable! acquiſition, 

the new method of pſalmody was introduced 
into our church, by a ſet of :fellows ho call 
themſelves the ſingers: ſo that our good eld 


wo 1 wan 
20 51 | Ip. 
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of the village ſerenade their neighbours on 


Tus being my caſe, I would adviſe you, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, by all poſſible means, to 
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Ir happens alſo that our pariſh is famous 
for delighting in what is called rough muſic. 


| conſiſting of performances on.cow-horns, ſalt- 
boxes, warming- pans, ſheep-bells, &c. inten- 


mixed with hooting, hallowing, and all forts 
of hideous. noiſes, with which the young wags 


ſeveral occaſions, particularly thoſe families, 
in which (as the phraſe is) the grey mare is. 
he better hoxſe. 
BEING th ncenfiamad 1 
time, I am frequently waked out of my fleep 
(though in the abſence of my wife) by dream-- 
ing of them in the night: ſo that in almoſt all 
my hours of retirement, in my ſlumbers, and 


. even in my devotions, I am conſtantly tor- 


that there is no peace for me but in the grave. 


diſcourage this raging paſſion for noiſe. If 
you, are a married man, and have a notable 


wiſe: (though from the freedom and ſpirit with 
which you write, I ſhould gueſs you to be a 


datchelor) you will need neither my example 
nor entreaties to ſet about this work in ſober 
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ſadneſs. I am firmly perſuaded that if you», © 
can put an end to all unreaſonable noiſes, you 
will then accompliſh that univerſal reformation 
of ſentiments and manners, for which your 
paper was intended. The women will be diſ- 
creet and lovely, and the men rational com- 
panions for their wives and one another. 
AFTER what Thave here ſaid of myſelf, I 
dare not let you know the firſt ſyllable of my 
name, or of the village where J live; but 1 
deſire nevertheleſs to be eſteemed as your very 
good friend, and, though unknown, 3” 
"Your moft faithful ! 
JIE Fun ; G 


- 


6s. 
I FORGOT to tell you that I have three fine 
girls, who, though extremely well inclined, 
are whipt every hour in the day, and made to 
pierce my ears-with their cries, for not being 
women before their time; and as notable as 
their mamma. It had like to have eſcaped me 
too, that though my wife is reckoned to have 
the beſt times of any woman in the pariſh, it 
is the jeſt of the whole neighbourhood upon. 
hearing any violent or unuſual 3 3 
Mrs. is in labou. 


FA «+ | | 4 | Ma. 
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Mr. Firz-ADAM,. | 
FMD by a late paper of yours that 
you are an advocate for peace and quietneſs, 
J am encouraged, though a woman, to make 
known my caſe to you. I have been a ſuf- 
ferer by noiſe all my life long. When I was 
young, I had a tender, though not a ſickly 
conſtitution, and was reckoned by all my ac- 
quaintance a girl of a mild and getitle diſpoſi- 
tion, with abundance of good - nature. The 
temper of my father was unfortunately the 
very reverſe of mine; and though I was ready 
| ts obey the leaſt notice of his will, yet his 
commands were always given in fo loud and 
| harſh a tone of voice, that they terrified me 
like thunder. I have a thouſand times ſtarted 
from my chair, and ſtood with my knees. 
knocking together, upon his beginning to 
| aſk me a common queſtion. My mother, 
he uſed to tell me, would ruin me by her 
gentleneſs. Indeed ſhe was as indulgent to 
me as I could wiſh, and hardly ever chid me 
3 her life, unleſs forced to it by my father, 8 
5 and to keep the peace of the family, which 
8 on various other occaſions, was frequently in 


danger of being broken, 4658) E868 | 
9 * 5 AP: 


4 - * „ 


* 
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AT the boarding-ſchool, which I was ſent 
to at the uſual age, I met with a governeſs 
who was haſty and paſſionate; and as in her 
cooler hours ſhe was frequently making con- 
ceſſions to her ſcholars for the unguarded 


things ſhe had ſaid in her anger, the loſt all 


her authority : ſo that having no. one to fear, 


and no good example to follow, we were noiſy 
and quarrelſome all the day long. 


Ar TER this 1 bad the unhappineſs, to be left | 


an orphan | to the care of my mother's brother, 
who was a wealthy pewterer in the city. 


The room we lived in was directiy over the 


ſhop, from whence my ears were perpetually 
dinned with the noiſe of hammers, and the 
clattering « of plates and diſhes. Our country 


houſe (where we uſually paſſed three or four 


months every ſummer) was built cloſe to ſome 


iron mills, of which my uncle was proprietor. 


During our ſtay at his houſe, I need not tell 


you how I was tormented with, the horrid 


and tremendous noiſe which proceeded from. 

theſe mille. 
Ar laſt I was / ent to board with a diſtant 

relation, who had. been captain of a man of 


war, but who having married a rich widow, 
IO 9110 © i 


- TT 6 
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had given up his commiſſion, and retired into 
the country. Unfortunately for Poor me, the 
captain ſtill retained a paſſion for firing a great 
gun; and had mounted on a little fortifica- 
tion, that was thrown up againft the front of 
his houſe, eleven nine-pounders, which were 
| conſtantly diſcharged ten or a dozen times 
over, on the arrival of viſitors, and on all 
holidays and rejoicings. The noiſe of theſe 
cannon was more terrible to me than all the 
reſt, and would have rendered my continuance 
there intolerable, if a young gentleman, a 
relation of the captain” s, had not held me by 
the heart-ſtrings, and ſoftened by the moſt 
tender courtſhip | in the world the horrors of 
theſe frings. In ſhort, I ſtaid at the captain” 5 
till my fortune was in my .own power, and 
then gave it to a huſband, 

Bor alas ! Mr. F itz-Adam, I am Wedded 

to noiſe and contention as long as I live. This 
tendereſt of lovers is the molt tyrannical of 
| hufbands, The hammering of pewter, the 
iron-mills and the cannon, which ſo much 
diſturbed me, are but lulling ſounds, when 
compared to the raging of his Voice, when- 


| 

1 Der he throws himſelf into one oh his furies. 
B 

. „„ 

| PT OR | ; 


— 
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It is the ſtudy of my life to oblige and pleaſe 


bim, yet I offend and diſguſt him by ever, 


thing Ido. If I am ſilent to his upbraidings, 
Jam ſullen; if I anſwer, though with the 
utmoſt mildneſs, I am either infolent or im- 
pertinent. How muſt I do, Mr, Fitz-Adam, - 
to reclaim or bear with him ? Whatever I 
was by nature, I am at preſent ſo humbled, 
that I can ſubmit to any thing. I have laid 
my caſe before you for your advice; being 
well convir*ed by your ſpeculations in gene- 
ral, that you are a warm advocate for the ſex, - 
though you ſometimes take the liberty of 
telling us our own, It is not ſo much at the 
croſſneſs of my huſband, as at the loudneſs 
of his voice, that I complain: for I could 
ſubmit with ſome kind of patience to be beat, 
pinched, ſcratched, or any thing, fo that the 
drum of my ear was not eternally in danger 
of being broken. If I was deaf, I could defy 
the utmoſt of his malice ; but till that happy 
time arrives, I am the moſt miſerable of wo-. 
men, though much Mr. Fitz-Adam's 
Adnirer and humble ſervant. + 


Vor. V. Sad *. 4 Nuns. 
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OUGHT hourly to be looking up with 
gratitude and praiſe to the CREATOR of my 
being, for having formed me of a diſpoſition 
that throws off every particle of ſpleen, and 
either directs my attention to objects of chear- 
fulneis and joy, or enables me to look upon 
their contraxies as I do on ſhades in a picture, 
which add force to the lights, and beauty to the 

whole. With this happineſs of conſtitution, I 

can behold the luxury of the times, as giving 
food and clothing to the hungry and the 
naked, extending our commerce, and pro- 
moting and encouraging the liberal arts. 

I can look upon the horrors of war, as pro- 
ductive of the bleſſings and enjoyments of 
peace; and upon the miſeries of mankind, 
which I cannot relieve, with a thankful heart | 
that my own lot has been more favourable. 

+ THERE is a paſſage in that truly original 
poem, called the Spleen, which pleaſes me 

. more than almoſt any 8285 I have read. The 

3  Pullgeis . - 
= Ham 
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| Happy the man, AE: innocent, | 
Grieves not at ills, be can't prevent; 
His ſtiſf does with the current glide, 
Not puffing pull d againſt the tide : 

He, padilling by the feuſung crowd, 
Sees, unconcerm d, life's wager row'd; 
Aud when he can't prevent foul Play, 
2 "joys the 08 pF. the fray. vs 


Tux Lauphing philoſopher has ys ap- 
peared to me a more eligible character than 
the weeping one: but before I ſit down either 
to laugh or cry at the follies of mankind, as I 
have publicly enliſted myſelf in their ſervice, 
it becomes me to adminiſter every thing in my 
power to relieve or cure them. For this pur- 
poſe I ſhall here lay before my readers ſome 
looſe hints on a ſubject, which will, I hope, 
excite their attention, and contribute towards 
the expelling from the heart thoſe malignant 
and ſullen humours, which oy” the har- | 
mony of ſocial life. . 

Ir we make obſervations on human nature, 
either from what we feel in ourſelves, or ſee 
ts we ſhall perceive that almoſt all | 

. 8 2 the 


* 
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the uneaſineſſes of mankind owe their riſe to 
inactivity or idleneſs of body or mind. A 
free and briſk circulation of the blood is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary towards the creating eaſineſs 
and good-humour ; and is the only means of 
ſecuring us from a reſtleſs train of idle thoughts, 
which cannot fail to make us burthenſome to 
ourſelves, and diſſatisfied with all about us. | 
| - PROVIDENCE has therefore wiſely provided 
for the generality of mankind, by compelling 
them to uſe that labour, which not only pro- 
cures them the neceſſaries of life, but peace 
and health, to enjoy them with delight. Nay 
farther, we find how eſſentially neceſlary it is 
that the greateſt part of mankind ſhould be 
obliged to earn their bread by labour, from 
the ill uſe that is almoſt univerſally made of 
thoſe riches which exempt men from it. Even 
the advantages of the beſt education are gene- 
rally found to be inſufficient to keep us within 
the limits of reaſon and moderation, How 
hard do the very beſt of men find it, to force 
upon themſelves that abſtinence or labour, 
which the narrowneſs of their circumſtances 
does not immediately compel them to? Is 
mere really one in ten, who by all the advan- 
| tages 
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tages of wealth and leiſure, is made more happy 
in reſpect to himſelf, or more uſeful to man- 
kind ? What numbers do we daily ſee of ſuch 
perſons, either rioting in luxury, or ſleeping 
in ſloth,” for one who makes a proper uſe of 

the advantages which riches give for the im- 
provement of himſelf, or the happineſs of 


others? And how many do we meet with, 


who, for their abuſe of the bleſſings of life, 
are given up to perpetual uneaſineſs of mind, 


and to the greateſt agonies of bodily pain? 


_ WHoeveR ſeriouffy conſiders this point, 
will diſcover that riches are by no means ſuch 
certain bleſſings as the poor imagine them to 
be: on the contrary, he will perceive that the 
common labours and employments of life are 
much better ſuited to the majority of man- 
kind, than proſperity and abundance would 
be without them. 


Ir was a merciful ſentence which the 


CREATOR paſſed on man for his diſobedience; 
By the ſiweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat thy 
bread; for to the puniſhment itſelf he ſtands 
indebted for health, ſtrength, and all the 
enjoyments of life. Though the firſt paradiſe 
was ee - eg b yet by the 


93 | penalty. | 
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penalty inflicted for that tranſgreſſion, the 
earth is made into a paradiſe again, in the 
beautiful fields and gardens which we daily ſee 
produced by the labour of man. And though 

the ground was pronounced curſed for his diſ- 

obedience, yet is that curſe ſo ordered, as to 
be the puniſhment, chiefly and almoſt ſolely 
of thoſe, who by intemperance or ſloth, inflict 
it upon themſelves. 

Even from the wants and knee of 
mankind, are the bands of mutual ſupport and 
affection derived. The neceſſities of each, 

which no man of himſelf can ſufficieatly ſup- 
ply, compel him to contribute- towards the 
benefit of others; and while he labours only 
| for his own advantage, he is promoting the 
univerſal good of all around him. 

HEALTH is the bleſſing that every one 
' wiſhes to enjoy; but the multitude are ſo un- 
reaſonable, as to deſire to purchaſe it- at a 
cheaper rate than it ,is to be obtained. The 
continuance of it is only to be ſecured by ex- 
erciſe or labour, But the misfortune is, that 
the poor are too apt to overlook their own 
eee, and to view with envy the eaſe 
and affluence of their ſuperiors, not conſidering 
that 


e e Aw... a 
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that the uſual attendants upon great fortunes 
are anxiety and diſeaſe. 
Ir it be true, that thoſe perſons are the hap- 
pieſt, who have the feweſt wants, the rich 
man is more the object of compaſſion than 
envy. However moderate his inclinations 
may be, the cuſtom of the world lays him 


under a kind of neceſſity of living up to his 


fortune. He muſt be ſurrounded by a uſeleſs 
train of ſervants his appetite muſt be palled 
with plenty, and his peace invaded by crowds. 
He muſt give up the pleaſures and endearments 
of domeſtic life, to be the ſlave of party and 
faction. Or if the goodneſs of his heart 
ſhould incline him to acts of humanity and 
benevolence, he will have the frequent mor- 
tification of ſeeing his charities ill beſtowed, 


and by his inability to relieve all, the conſtant 


one of making more enemies by his refuſals, 
than friends by his benefactions. If we add. 
to theſe conſiderations a truth, which I believe 
few perſons will diſpute, namely, that the 
greateſt fortunes, by adding to the wants of 
their poſſeſſors, uſually render them the moſt 
neceſſitous of men, we ſhall find greatneſs and 
happineſs to be at a wide diſtance from one 

JOSH > Bs another. 
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another. If we carry our enquiries ſtill higher, 
if we examine into the ſtate of a king, and 
even enthrone him, like our own, in the hearts 
of his people; if the life of a father be a life 
of care and anxiety, to be the father of a 
people is a-pre-eminence to {ow — but 
not envied, ws 

Tux happineſs of life is, I believe; tic 
to be found in thoſe ſtations, which neither 
totally ſubject men to labour, nor abſolutely 
exempt them from it. Power is the parent of 
diſquietude, ambition of - rn and 
riches of diſeaſe. 

I wILL conclude theſe refleQions with the 
Following fable. | 

« LABouR, the offspring of Wann, and 
<©the mother of HEALTH and ConTENT- 
<< Mr, lived with her two daughters in a 
little cottage by the fide of a hill, at a great 
« diſtance from town. They were totally 
* unacquainted with the great, and had kept 
«© no better company than the neighbouring 
* villagers: but having a deſire of ſeeing the 
&« world, they forſook their companions and 
« habitation, and determined to travel. 
'<& LaBouR went ſoberly along the road, with 
. «© HEALTH 


\ 
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& HEALTH on her right hand, who by the 


6 ſprightlineſs of her converſation, and ſongs 
cc of chearfulneſs and joy, ſoftened the toils 
&« of the way; while CONTENTMENT went 
ce ſmiling on the left, ſupporting the ſteps. of 
ce her mother, and by her perpetual good- 
cc humour, encreaſing the vivacity of her ſiſter. 
« In this manner they travelled over foreſts 
ce and through towns and villages, till at laſt 
ce they arrived at the capital of the kingdom. 
« At their entrance into the great city, the 
<« mother conjured her daughters never to loſe 
« ſight of her ; for it was the will of Jupiter, 
<« the ſaid, that their ſeparation ſhould be 
ec attended with the utter ruin of all three. 
« But HEALTH as of too gay a diſpoſition 
« to regard the counſgls of LABOUR: ſne 
« ſuffered herſelf to be debauched by InTEM- 


© pERANCE, and at laſt died in child-birth of | 
« DISEASE. CONTENTMENT, ittthe abſence 


v of her ſiſter, gave herſelf up to the entice- 
ments of SLOTH, and was never heard of 
after: while LaBouR, who could have no 


< enjoyment without her daughters, went 


even. Where in ſearch of them, till ſhe was 
C 5 at 
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« at laſt ſeized by NES EINE 
and died in miſery. | 


— 
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HE following letter is of fo intereſting 
a nature, that I have put my printer to 
no ſmall inconvenience in getting it ready at a 
very ſhort warning for this day's publication. 
If the contents of it are genuine, I hardly 
know of a puniſhment, which the author of 
ſuch complicated ruin does not deſerve. The 
unavoidable miſeries of mankind are ſufficient 
in themſelves for human nature to bear; but 
when ſhame and dihonoug, are added to po- 
verty and want, the lat of life is only to be 
endured by the conſideration that there is a 
final ſtate of retribution, in which the ſuffer= 
ings of the innocent will be abundantly recom- 
penced, and n en be crowned 
with endleſs joys. _ 
To Mr. rr 

SIR, 


Te pour beſt as an fin fr the . 
+ icelſcs 
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ſtreſſes of a ruined wife and mother, I beſeech 
you to give my moſt unhappy ſtory a place 
in your next paper. It may poſſibly come 
time enough to prevent a cataſtrophe, which 
would add horror to ruin, and drive to utter 
diſtraction a poor helpleſs family, who have 
nn : 
bear- 
I AM ts wife of -v very eee | 
the army, who by a train of unavoidable miſ-— 
fortunes, was obliged to fell his commiſſion ; 
and from a ſtate of eaſe and plenty, has been 
long ſince reduced to the utmoſt penury and 
want. One ſon and a daughter were our only 
children Alas] that I ſhould live to ſay 
it! happy would it have been for us, if one 
of them had never been born !——The boß 
was of a noble nature, and in happier times 
his- father bought him a commiſtion in the 
fervice, where he is now a lieutenant, and 
quartered in Scotland with his regiment. 0 
be is a dear and dutiful child, and has kept 
his poor parents from the extremity of want, 
by the kind ſupplies which he has from time 
to time ſent us in our misfortunes. 7 
ea Rh 


whom, dear to us as ſhe was, we were not 
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Is ſiſter was in the eyes of a fond father 
and mother lovely to an extreme. Alas, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam ! ſhe was too lovely The 
times I have watered her dear face with my 
tears, at the thought that her temper was 
too meek and gentle for ſo engaging a form 
She lived with us till ſhe was turned of four- 
teen, at which time we were prevailed on by | 
© a friend to place her with a gentleman of for- 
tune in the country (who had lately buried his 
lady) to be the companion of his daughters. 
The gentleman's character was too honour- 
able, and the offer too advantageous to ſuffer 
us to heſitate long about parting with a child, 


able to ſupport. It is now a little more than 
two years ſince our ſegaration ; and till within 
a very few months, it was our happineſs and 
joy that we had provided for her ſo fortunately. 
She lived in the eſteem and friendſhip of the 
young ladies, who-were indeed very amiable 
perſons ; and ſuch was their father's ſeeming. 
indulgence to us, that he advanced my huſ- 
band a ſum of money upon his bond, to free 
him from ſome ſmall debts, which W 


* hourly with a Jail. 


| uk 
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Bur how ſhall I tell you, ſir; that this ſeem- 
ing benefactor has been the cruelleſt of all ene- 
mies! The enjoyment of our good fortune 
began to be interrupted, by hearing leſs fre- 
quently from our daughter than we uſed to 
do; and when a letter from her arrived, it 
was ſhort and conſtrained, and ſometimes 
blotted, as if with tears, while it told us of 
nothing that ſhould occaſion any concern. It 
is now upwards of two months ſince we have 
heard from her at all; and while we were 
wonderiug at her ſilence, we received a letter 
from the eldeſt of the young ladies, which 
threw us into a perplexity, which can neither 
be deſcribed nor imagined. It was directed 
to me, and contained theſe words. ET 
i Mapan, 4 | 
« For taſons that you will too ſoon be 
c acquainted with, I muſt deſire that your 
daughter may be a ſtranger to our family. 
« I dare not indulge my pity for her as I 
_ « would, leſt it ſhould lead me to think too 
hardly of one, whom I am bound in duty 
to reverence and honour. The bearer 
te brings you a trifle, with which I deſire . 
> will immediately hire a poſt- chaiſe, and 
"© ks 
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' © take away your daughter. My father is 
„ from home, and knows nothing of this let- 
4 ter; eee, eee 
you, and that I am, 

* Mapan, 


„ Your „ 
66 IE ber 


ALARMED dba "Fg at this let- 
ter, I made no heſitation of complying with 
its contents. The bearer of it either could 

not; or would not inform me of a ſyllable that 


I wantedto know. My huſband indeed had 


a fatal gueſs at its meaning; and in a fury of 
rage, inſiſted on accompanying me: but as [ 
really hoped better things, and flattered myſelf 
that the young ladies were apprehenſive of a 
marriage between their father and my girl, I 
ſoothed him into patience, and fat out alone. 
I TRAVELLED all night; and early the 
next morning, ſaw myſelf at the end of my 
journey — O, fir! am I alive to tell. it? I 
found my daughter in a ſituation the moſt 
ſhocking that a fond mother could behold f 
She had been ſeduced by her benefactor, and 
was viſibly with child. I will not detain you 
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with the ſwoonings and confuſion of the un- 
happy creature at this meeting, nor with my 
own diſtraction at what I ſaw and heard. In 
ſhort, I learnt from the eldeſt of the ladies, 
that ſhe had long ſuſpected ſome unwarran- 
table intimacies between her father and my 
girl; and that finding in her altered ſhape and 
appearance a confirmation of her ſuſpicions, 
ſhe had queſtioned her ſeverely upon the ſub- 
jet, and brought her to a full confeſſion of 
her guilt : that farther, her infatuated father 
was then gone to town, to provide lodgings 
for the approaching neceſſity, and that my 
poor deluded girl had conſented to 'live with 
him afterwards in London, in the character 
of a miſtreſs. | 
I NEED not tell you, far, bt Homes Tien 
this diſmal tale. Let it ſuffice that I returned 
with my unhappy child, with all the haſte I 
was able. Nor is it needful that I ſhould tel! 
you of the rage and indignation of a fond and. 
diſtracted father at our coming home, Un- 
happily for us all, he was too violent ig his 
menaces, which I ſuppoſe reached the ears 


of this eruelleſt of men, who eight days ag 


cauſed 
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. © . Heaven only ſhould puniſh. | 
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cauſed him to be arreſted upon his bond, and 
hurried to a priſon. 

Bur if this, Mr. Fitz-Adam, had been the 
utmoſt of my miſery, cruel as it is, I had 
ſpared you the trouble of this relation, and 
buried-my grief in my own boſom. Alas! 
fir, I have another concern, that is more in- 
ſupportable to me than all I have told you. 


My diſtracted huſband, in the anguiſh of his 
| foul, has written to my ſon, and given him 
the moſt aggravated detail of his daughter's 


ſhame, and his own impriſonment z conjuring 


him (as he has confeſſed to me this morning) 


by the honour of a ſoldier, and by every thing 
he holds dear, to loſe not a moment in doing 


Juſtice with his ſword upon this. deſtroyer of 
his family. The fatal letter was ſent laſt 


week, and has left me in the utmoſt horror at 
the thought of what may happen. I dread 
every thing from the raſhneſs and impetuoſity 
of my ſon, whoſe notions of honour and 


juſtice are thoſe of a young ſoldier, who in 
defiance of the law, will be judge in his own 


cauſe, and the avenger of injuries, which 


TI rave 
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I nave written to him upon this occaſion 
in all the agony of a fond mother's diſtreſſes. 
But O] I have fatal forebodings that my letter 
will arrive too late. What is this honour, 
and what this juſtice, that prompts men to 
acts of violence and blood, and either leaves 
them victims to the law, or to their own un- 
warrantable raſhneſs? As forcibly as I was 
able in this diſtracted condition, I have ſet his 
duty before him; and have charged him, for 
his own ſouPs ſake, and for the fake of thoſe 
he moſt tenderly loves, not to bring utter ruin 
on a family, whoſe diſtreſſes _ are near 
n them to the grave. 
T xx only glimmering of comfort that opens 
upon me, is the hope that your pubhcation of 
this letter may warn the wretch who has un- 
done us of his danger, and encline him to 
avoid it, Fear is generally the companion of 
guilt, and may poſlibly be the means of pre- 
ſerving to me the life of a ſon, after worſe | 
than death has happened to a daughter. 
Ir you have pity in your nature, I beg the 
immediate publication of this letter, which 
will infinitely oblige, 8 R, 
Your greatly diſtreſſed FLY 
ut moſt faithful humble ſervant. 
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To Mr. FiTz-ADAM. 


S 1 R, 


T is with great pleaſure that I ſee you fre- 

quently doing juſtice to the age you live 
in, and not running into that vulgar and ill- 
natured prejudice, that the preſent times are 
worſe than the paſt, We are certainly better 


in every reſpec than our forefathers; and it 
z right we ſhould be told ſo, to encourage us 


in our progreſs toward the ſummit of perfection. 
I could give a thouſand inſtances of the virtues 


of theſe times; but ſhall at preſent content 
myſelf with one, which I do not remember 
- that you have hitherto ſo much as touched 
upon. 


It is the extreme conſtancy and diſin- 
— men, in affairs of love and 


een | 
I Ax a woman, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and have 


lately experienced this truth, in a degree that 


would bring upon me the imputation of in- 
gratitude, if I neglected to do this public 
juſtice to the moſt conſtant and n of all 
lovers. | 


Ir 


—— 2 ² 
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IT is now upwards of a year ſince I received 
the addreſſes of this gentleman. He is a man 
of fortune and family; perfectly agreeable in 
his perſon ; witty and engaging in his conver- 
ſation; with a heart the moſt tender, and 
manners the moſt ſoft and amiable that can 
be imagined. Such as I have deſcribed him, 


you will not wonder that I gave him my whole 
heart, and waited with the utmoſt impatience 


to be united to him for ever. 

I wiLL not give him a merit which he does 
not want, that of intending my happineſs only, 
and of raiſing me to a rank which neither my 


perſon nor fortune gave me any pretenſions , 


to: on the contrary, I was young and hand- 
ſome, and in the opinion of the world, one 


whoſe alliance could bring as much honour - | 
into my lover's family, as he could reflect on 


mine. Nor indeed did I ever wiſh that there 


ſhould be any ſuch obligation on either ſidez 


having generally obſerved that the moſt equal 
matches are the moſt productive of happineſs. 
But I only mention this circumſtance, as it 
may ſerve to do honour to his behaviour ſince. 
THe time was now approaching, which 
was to make us n What his 
ſentiments 


* ' 9 - 


— 
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ſentiments were upon the occaſion, may be 
ſeen by the following letter, which among a 


thouſand” of the ſame Kind, 1 ſhall here tran- 
- ſcribe. p 


1 Ir i is as impoſſible for me to riſe, and not 
« write to my angel, as to lie down and not 
think of her. I am too happy. Pray uſe 


ec me a little ill, that I may come to a right 
& ſtate of mind; for at preſent I can neither 


seat nor ſleep: yet I am more good-humour- 
< ed than all the world; and then fo com- 
<« paſſionate, that I pity every man TI ſee. My 
&« deareſt loves only me, and all other men 


C muſt bemiſerable. I wonder that anybody 


<« can laugh beſides myſelf: if it be a man, 


| ec he makes me jealous: I fancy that he en- 
& tertains hopes of my charmer ; for the world 


cc has nothing elſe in it to make him cheerful. 
C AND now, my life! Thave done with all 
& my doubts; the time approaches, that will 


„ change them into happineſs. I know of 
4 nothing (ſickneſs and death excepted ) 


tc that can poſſibly prevent it. Our pleaſures 
6 will lie in ſo narrow a compaſs, that we 


„ ſhall always be within reach of them. To 


« oblige and be obliged will be al we want; 
| 66 and 


ce and how ſweet it is to think, that the buſi- 
« neſs of our lives, and the delight of our 
« hearts, will be the ſame thing! 1 mean, 
« the making each other happy ! But I am 


« doomed to be more obliged than I have 


« power to oblige—What- a wife am I to 


« have! Indeed, my love, I ſhall think my=, 


«« ſelf the worſt, if I am not the very dei of 


&« all huſbands. | 
( Adieu!”- 


Uron my making a viſit of a few days to a 
friend near town, where I defired him not to 


come, he wrote to me as follows. f 
« Tris lazy penny-poſt, how I hate it ! It 
te is two tedious days that I muſt wait for an 


« anſwer to what I write. I will ſet up a 


e poſt of my own, that ſhall go and come 


&« every two hours; and then, upon condition 


* that I hear from you by every return of it, I 
* will obey your commands, and not think 


ce of ſeeing you. I wonder that you have not 
taken it into your head to bid me live with- 
c out breathing, But take care, my love, 
* that you never give up the power you have 
over me: for if ever it comes to my turn to 
« reign, I wil be revenged on you without | 


3 © mercy. 
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4 mercy. I will load you fo Vith love and 
ec kind offices, that your little heart ſhall al- 
< moſt break, in ſtruggling how to be grate- 
« ful, I will be tormenting you every day, 
and all day long. I will prevent your very 
cc wiſhes. Even the poor comfort of hope 
& ſhall be denied you; for you ſhall know 
that none of your ien ſhall be hap- 
<« pier to you than your yeſterdays, Your 
ec pride too ſhall be mortified ; for I will out- 
<& love you, and be kinder to you, than you 
“& can poſſibly be to me. All theſe miſeries 
cc you ſhall ſuffer, and yet never be able to 
cc wiſh for death to relieve you from them. 
c So if you have a mind to avoid my cruel- 
4 ties, reſolve not to marry me; for I am a 

L tyrant in my nature, and will execute all I 
&« have threatened.” _ 

How tender and obliging were theſe ex- 
preſſions I own to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
that I anſwered them all, in an equal ſtrain of 
fondnefs. But in the midſt of this ſweet in- 


5s : tercourſe, he was unhappily taken ill of the 


ſmall-pox. The moment he was ſenſible of 
bis diſtemper, he conjured me in a letter not 
to come neas him, leſt his apprehenſions for 
3 | ws” me 
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me (as J had never had it) ſhould prove more 
fatal to him than the diſeaſe. It was indeed of 
the moſt dangerous kind: but how was it poſ- 
ſiblefor me to keep from him? I flew to him 
when he was at the worſt, and would not 
leave him, till they took me away by force. 
The conſequence of this viſit was, that I 
caught the infection, and ſickened the next 
day. My diſtemper was of the confluent ſort, 
and much worſe than my lover's, who in leſs 
han three weeks was in a condition to return 
y viſit. He had ſent almoſt every hour in 
he day to enquire how I did; and when he 
ſaw me out of danger (though totally altered 
from my former ſelf) his tranſports were not 
o be told or imagined. I cannot reſiſt the 
Wlcaſure of tranſcribing the letter that he ſent 
e at his return home that evening. | 
« What language ſhall I invent to tell the 
charmer of my ſoul how happy this viſit has 
made me] To ſee you reſtoredto health was 
my heart's only wiſh; nor can my eyes behold 
© a change in that face (if they can be ſen- 


. ſible of any change) that will not endear it 
. to me beyond the power of beauty. Every 
* trace of that cruel diſtemper will be con- 
pn | 2 « ſidered 
ae 
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« ſidered by me as a love · mark, that will 
<« forever revive in my ſoul the ideas of that 
« kindneſs by which it came. Lament not 
c achange then, that makes you lovelier to 
s me than ever: for till your ſoul changes 
& (which can never happen) LO be wy 2 
« and all | : 
Fj cc 1 ours,” 

Turs letter, and a thouſand repetitions of 
the ſame engaging language, made me look Wi 
upon the loſs of my beauty, as a trivial loſs. ; 
But the time was not yet come, that was toi 
| ſhew me this generous and diſintereſted lover 6 
in the moſt amiable of all lights. My father, 
whoſe only child I was, and who had engaged 5 
to give me a large fortune at my marriage, 
and the whole of his eſtate at his death, fel 2 
ill foon after; and to the ſurprize of all the 
World, died greatly involved, and left me 
without a ſhilling to my portion. 3 
Mr lover was in the country, when 1 ac-ii 
| quainted Him with this fatal news. Indeed I 
had no doubt of his generoſity ; but how like 
a divinity he appeared to me, when by the 1 
return of che poſt, he ſent me 7 following 
letter! $7 


« THIN I 


- 
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«© TRIXR not, my ſoul; that any external” 
« accident can occaſion the leaſt change in 


« portunity is at laſt given me of proving to 


« for herſelf, I have fortune enough for 
« both; or if I had not, love would be ſuf- . 
c ficient to ſupply all our wants. This cruel 
<« buſineſs, how angry it makes me! But a 
every few days, my life, ſhall bring me to 
« your arms. O] how I love you! Thoſe; 
« are my favourite words, and I am ſure I 
« ſhall die with them; or if I ſhould: have 
the miſery to out- live you, they will be 
only changed to- O] how I loved her! 
„ But the How, my dear, is not to be told; 
your own heart muſt teach it you. When 
“ is it that I ſhall love you beſt of all? Why, 
he laſt day of my life, after es lived: © 
T _— Wer e ewe an: : 
4 60 Pour gl Af 
b *% Sine l e 
Ben tubs noble was this letter! But you 
will think me dwelling too long upon my on 
happineſs; I ſhall therefore only add, that it 
is now a week ſince he wrote it; and that; | 
Vor. V. D yeſterday et 


«© my affections. I rather rejoice that an op- 


« my deareſt creature, that I loved her only + 
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yeſterday I; received the undoubted intelli- 

_ * gence, that my lover was married the very 
next day, to a fat- widow of five and fifty, with 

2 large jointure, a fine houſe, and a fortune of 
twenty mee at IN 
han, 5 of 1 — Wen 


| « . F | 1 - i & - 
Dar moſt obedient ſervant. 
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HAVE. ſo 4 2 regard for my fair 
country women, that I moſt heartily. con- 
gratulate them upon the approaching meeting 
of the parliament, which I conſider (and 1 
| believe they do ſo too) as the general goal de- 
3 e ee e enge cent 
6 e MITES Ae - 
"THAT dai putt as eee 
— my cares; they ſtill ſhare them: J 
- have been exceedingly affected all the ſummer 
Fabre A With 


oe 
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with the thoughts of their captivity, and have 
felt a ſympathetic grief for tem. 
In truth, what can be more moving, than 

to imagine a fine woman of the higheſt rank 
and faſhion torn from all the elegant and re- 
fined pleaſures of the metropolis; hurried by a 
mercileſs huſband into country captivity, and 
there expoſed to the incurſions of the neigh- 
wives, ſons, daughters, dogs and horſes? The 
metropolis was at once the ſeat of her empire, 
and the theatre of her joys. Exiled from 
thence, how great the fall! how dreadful the 
priſon ! Methinks I ſee her ſitting in her dreſ- 
ſing-room at the manſion ſeat, ſublimely ſul- 
len, like a dethroned eaſtern monarch ; ſome 
few books, ſcattered up and down, ſeem to 
imply that ſhe finds no conſolation” in any. . 
The unopened knotting-bag ſpeaks her pain-„ 
ful leiſure. Inſenſible to the proffered endear- 
ments of her tender infants, they are ſent away! 
for being ſo abominably noiſy. Her dreſs is 
even neglected, and her complexion laid by. 
I am not' aſhamed to own my weakneſs, if it: 
be one; for I confęſs that this image ſtruck me 
| 'D2 6 
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ſo ſtrongly, and dwelt upon my mind fo long, 


. that it drew tears from my eyes. 


Tas prorogation of the n laſt 
_ ſpring was the fatal forerunner of this ſummer 


captivity. I was well aware of it, ' and had 
ſome thoughts of preparing a ſhort treatiſe of 
conſolation, which I would have preſented to 
my fair country-women, in two or three week- 
ly papers, to have accompanied them in their 
exile: but I muſt own that I found the attempt 
greatly above my ftrength ; and inadequate 
conſolation only redoubles the grief, by re- 
viving in the mind the cauſe of it. Thus at a 
loſs, I ſearched (as every modeſt modern 
- ſhould do) the ancients, in order to ſay in 
. Engliſh,” whatever they had ſaid in Latin or 

Greek upon the like occaſion; but far from 
finding any caſe in point, I could not find one 
in any degree like it. I particularly conſulted 
Cicero, upon that exile which he bore ſo very 
indifferently himſelf; but to my great ſurprize, 
could not meet with one ſingle word of con- 
ſolation, addreſſed or adapted to the fair and 
tender part of his ſpecies, To ſay the truth, 
that — GE have had either a 
| contempt 


- 


1 


d 


_ 
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contempt for, or an averſion to the fair ſex; 


for it is very obſervable, that even in his eſſay 


upon old age, there is not one ſingle period 
addreſſed directly and excluſwely to them; 
whereas | humbly preſume that an old woman 
wants at leaſt as much, if not more comfort, 


than an old man. Far be it from me to offer 
them that refined ſtoical argument to prove 


that exile can be no misfortune, becauſe the 
exiled perſons can always carry their virtue 


| along with them, if they pleaſe. 


- However, though T could adminiſter no 
Wr comfort to my fair fellow ſubjects 
under their country captivity, my tender con- 


cern for them prompts me to offer them ſome 


advice upon their approaching liberty, 


As there muſt have been during this ſuſpen- 
ſion (I will not ſay only of pleaſure, but, in a 
manner, of exiſtence) a conſiderable ſaving in 


the article of pin- money, I earneſtly recom- 


1 mend to them, immediately upon their com- 


ing to town, to apply that finking fund to the 
diſcharge of debts already incurred, and not 
divert ĩt to the current ſervice of the enſuing 
year. I would not be miſunderſtood; I mean 
_— the payment of debts of honour con- 

| D 3 | _ tracted 
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trated at Commerce, Bragg, or Faro; 28 
they are apt to hang heavy upon the minds of 
women of ſentiment, and even to affect their 
countenances, upon the approach of a ereditor. 
As for ſhop debts to mercers, milliners, je- 
ellers, French pedlars, and ſuch like, it is 
no great matter whether they are paid or 
not; ſome how or other thoſe people will 
ſhift for themſelves, or at worſt, fall ulti- 
mately upon the huſband. 
I wiLL alſo adviſe thoſe fine women, who, 

buy an unfortunate concurrence. of odious cir- 
cumſtances, have been obliged to begin an 
acquaintance with their huſbands and children 
in the country, not to break it off entirely in 
town, but on the contrary, to allow a few 
minutes every day to the keeping it up; fince 
a time may come, when perhaps they may 
de f. ane ue than none 
1 
Ro As" any fair Glen Bag were always 
famous for their public ſpirit and love of their 
country, I hope they will upon the preſent 
emergency of the war with France, diſtinguiſh 
themſelyes by unequivocal proofs of patriotiſm. 


I flatter 868 will at their firſt ap- 
pearance 
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French faſhionz, which of late years have 
brought their principles, both with regard to 
religion and government, a little in queſtion. 
And therefore I exhort them to diſband their 
curls, comb their heads, wear white linen, 
and clean pocket handkerchiefs, in open deſi · 
ance of all the power of France. But above 
all, Iinſiſt upon their laying aſide that ſhame- 
ful piratical practice of hoiſting falſe colours 
| upon their top-gallant, in the miſtaken notion 
of captivating and enſlaving their countrymen, | 
This they may the more caſily do at fixſt, . 
ſince it is to be preſumed, that during their re- 
tirement, their faces have enjoyed uninter- 
rupted reſt. Mercury and vermillion have 
made no depredations theſe ſix months; good 
air and good hours may perhaps have reſtored, 
to a certain degree at Jeaſt, their natural car- 
nation: but at worſt, I will venture to aſſure 


them, that ſuch of their lovers who may knoß 


W them again in that ſtate of native artleſs beauty, 
W will rejoice to find the communication opened 
again, and all the barriers. of plaiſter and 
; ſtucco removed. Be it known to them, that 


there is not a man in England, who. does not 
| 7 . nn 


— 
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| infinitely prefer the browneſt natural, to the 
vhiteſt artificial ſkin ;' and I have received 
numberleſs letters from men of the firſt faſhion, 
not only requeſting, but requiring me to pro- 
claim this truth, with leave to publiſh their 
names; which however J decline; but if 1 
thought it could be of any uſe, I could eaſily 
| preſent them with a round robin to that effect, 

of above a thouſand of the moſt reſpectable 
names. One of my correſpondents, a member 
of the Royal Society, illuſtrates his indigna- 
tion at glaiz ed faces, by an apt and well Known 
phyſical experiment. The ſhining glaſs tube, 
ſays he, when warmed by friction, attracts a 
feather (probably a white one) to cloſe con- 
tact; but the ſame feather, from the moment 
that it is taken off of the tube, flies it with 
more velocity than it approached it with be- 
fore. I make no application; but, avert the 
omen, my dear country- women! 
- ANOTHER, who ſeems to have ſome know- 
ledge- of chymiſtry, has ſent me a receipt for 
a moſt excellent waſh; which he deſires me 
to publiſh, by way of ſuccedaneum to the va- 
rious greazy, glutinous and pernicious appli- 
cations ſo much uſed of late, It is as follows. 
K Til 4 | Taks 


» 
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Tale e fair clear water quantum ſufficit ; put 
it into a-clean earthen or China baſon ; then take 
a clean linen cloth, dip it in that toater, and ap- 
ply it to the face night and morning, or gr nf 
as occaſion may require. 

I own the ſimplicity and purity f this 1 ö 
mirable lotion recommend it greatly to me, 
and engage me to recommend it to my, fair 
country- women. It is free from all the incon- 
veniencies and naſtineſs of all other prepara- 
tions of art whatſoever. It does not ſtink, as 
all others do; it does not corrode the tkin, as | 
all others do; , it does not deſtroy the eyes, nor 
rot the teeth, as all Others do; and it does 
not communicate itſelf by colliſion, nor be- 
tray the tranſactions of a Hite: a ics 9 | molt 
others do. * 5 7 74 
 Havixs, thus LY my ks of We to 
my lovely country-women during their capti- 
vity, and my tribute of congratulations upon 
their approaching liberty, I heartily wiſh them 
a good journey to London, May they ſoon 
enter, in joyful triumph, that metropolis, 
which fix months ago, they quitted with tears. 
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AM Een with the following Eber by 
& a correſpondent,” who (if I am not mif- 
taken in the hand) has once obliged me before; 


1 N CARR better teſtify my approbation of what 


he writes, than by deſiring a repetition of his 
Ee as often as he has leiſure and inelination 
to oblige me. It i is chiefly owingtothe affiſtance 
of ſuch correſpondents, that this paper has ex- 
tended its date beyond the uſual period of ſuch 
kind of productions; and (if T may be allow- 

add to fay it) they have given it a variety, 
which could hardly have been accompliſhed 
by one ſingle hand. Whether it be modeſty 
or vanity that compels me to this confeſſion, 
1 ſhall leave the reader to determine, after 
telling him, that it is to the full as pleaſing to 
me not to have been thought unworthy of the - 
aftftanceT have reeived, as it would to have 
been myſelf the compoſer of the moſt approved 

pieces of 2 


To 
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To Mr. Nene 
$18, 111.2 oh 01 tw w ob 
In this land of liberty; heb can . 4 
a printer, commences author, and inſtructs 
the public. Far be it from me to cenſure this 
ſpirit of adviſing, ſo prevalent among tny 
honoured countrymen; for to this we owe | 
treatiſes of divinity by tallow-chandlers, and 
declamations on politics by apothecaries. 
You muſt no doubt have obſerved, that 
every man who is in poſſeſſion of a diamond, 
arrogates to himſelf this privilege of inſtructing 
others: hence it is that the i e ho 
in all places of public reſort, are ſo amply 
furniſhed with mitaiane un nee «d 
Oxs. ani may be _ to all writers, 
whether on paper or on glaſs ; and it is com- 
prehended in the ſingle word Thnx. My 
purpoſe at preſent is to illuſtrate this maxim, 
in as far as it reſpects the latter ſort of au- 
I pivims the authors who exerciſe the 
diamond, into four claſſes; the politicrans, 
the hi/torians, the lovers, and the ſatyrifts.- 
Taz myſtery, or art of politics, is the buſi - 
3 4 LL neſs 
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neſs of eyery. one, who either has nothing to 

do, or who cares not to do any thing; . 
broken merchant is often made a tide-waiter 
| Hence ſo many politicians make their appear- 
ance on glaſs. It is there that controverſies 
of a political nature are daily agitated: in them 
the eſtabliſhed laws of controverſy are ob- 
ſerved: ſome one aſſerts the truth of a propo- 
ſition; another contradicts him; rogue and 
raſcal are immediately dealt about, and the 
matter originally in diſpute, is no more heardof. 
Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam; if theſe gentlemen 
— be but pleaſed to THINK, and keep 
their temper, how might the world be edified ! 
One might acquire as much uſeful knowledge | 
by travelling poſt through England, as ever 
the philoſophers of Athens did by lounging in 
their portice's ; and our great turnpike roads 
would afford as compleat a ſyſtem of politics, 
as that which Plato picked up in his Egyptian 
-rambles. In a word, the debates on the win- 
dos at the George or the Bell, might prove 
no leſs. inſtruQive, than the debates of the poli- 
. tical club, or the ſociety at the Ronin Hoop, 
—- WERE this propoſed reformation to take 
"nt the contracters for the magazines of 
Ling 
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Kbowdeäge and Pleaſure zz Mag Ab 
fully on window- glaſs. But I need not inſiſt 


— — 


farther on theſe conſiderations; their zeal for - 
the public ſervice is well known : with the 


view of amuſing and inſtructing, they have not 


only ranſacked the records of 'paſtry-ſchools, 


wives for receipts. in cookery, but they have 


conſulted the monuments of the dead, for de- | 


lightful blunders, and merry epitaphs. _ 
Tut hiftorians on glaſs are of various forts : 
ſome are chronologers, and content themſelves 


with informing us that they were at ſuch a 


and the manuſcript collections of good houſe- 


place, on ſuch a day, i in their way to this or 


that town or county. Others are chorographers, 
and minutely deſcribe the nature and condition 
of the highways and the landladies. A third ſort 
may be termed annaliſis, who imagine that a 
fact deſerves to be recorded, merely becauſe it 


is a fact; and on this account, gravely tell the 


world that on ſuch a day they fell in love, or 
got drunk, or did ſome other thing of equal 

inſignificancy. | * 

Airex thought would abridge the Ia- 


bour of theſe: hiſtorians. Let them refle& on 


the nothingneſs of ſuch incidents, and ſurely 
1 3 „ 


: OWN Pompanions. 


; miſtreſſes with anna domini at the end of them; 
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they will abſtain from recording them. In com- 
mon life, minute relations of. trifles are neceſ- 
ſary: man is a ſociable and a talkative ani- 
mal; and as the bulk of mankind cannot 

communicate to others what they have thought, 
| they muſt content | themſelves with relating 
what they have ſcen. On this principle are 
moſt coffee · houſe ſocieties eſtabliſhed. | But 
wk man be dull and narrative. on 
ow-glaſs? Let him reſerve bis dullneß 
} Wan club night, and, as Dogberry in the 
play ſays, beſtow all his tediouſneſs on his 


I now proceed to the moſt numerous 5 tribe * 
of all, the Jovers ; and ſhall only hint at ſome i 
enormities in their conduct. And firſt of all, 
as to their cuſtom of writing the names of their 


a8 if the chronicles of love were to be as ex- 
actly kept as a pariſh regiſter. To what good 
purpoſe can this ſerve? To inſcribe the names 
of fair ladies on glaſs may indeed convey a 

pretty moral ſignification; ſince female charms 
are properly enough recorded on tablets. of a 
tail nature: but when the year of admiration 
zs added, what elderly woman is there who 


„ 
89 
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can pretend to youthfulneſs ? * Her waiting- 

maid may extol her good looks; her mirror 

may deceive her; powder of pearl and Spaniſh 

wool may favour the illuſion; but pretty mifs 

Such-a-one 17 30, is an argument of anti- 

quity, which n nya nor Ane en 

refute. DN REST I 
Tur ev — foe Bite 

humour of writing in verſe, Becauſe all poets 

are ſaid to be lovers, theſe gentlemen-ſagely - 

conclude that all lovers are poets ; and on 

the faith of this inverted aphoriſm, they com- 

mence rhymers. He who cannot compoſe à 

ſermon, does well to read the works of ano- 

ther. This example ought to be imitated by 

the herd of lovers. Prior and Hammond are 

at their ſervice; their only care ought to be 

in the application. And yet this caution, - 

ſimple as it is, has been neglected by many 

lovers, who have condeſcended to ſteal. Hence 

it is that the wealth of the eaſt is frequently 

declared inſufficient for the purchaſe of a gilt, 

who would be dear at half a crown; and 

Milton's deſcription of the mother of human 

kind, perverted to the nee ſome little 

milliner, | FF 
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pauted to any of their acquaintance. Incapable 
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oY 3. come now to be conſidered, 
Theſe men are certainly of a ſtrange compoſi 

| tion. While dinner is getting ready,they amuſe 
- themſelves in making out a- liſt of all the 
_ faults, teal or imaginary, which may be im- 


oo * 1 q M * | 
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of reſlection, they know not how to employ 
their time, and therefore wound and murder 
the ſame of men better and wiſer than them- 
_ - ſelves... If I am not miſtaken, a defamation | 
| is, no. leſs puniſhable when inſcribed on glaſs 
N than when committed to paper. This con- 
72 5 ſideration may prevent fools from ſcattering 
arrows and death, although reaſon and huma- 
nity can not. 
Bur the chief of all fatyrifix : are * who 
ſeribble obſcenity on windows. Every word 
which they write 1s a ſevere reflection on 
: themiſelves, and, in the judgment of foreigners, 
on their country, What opinion muſt foreigners 
entertain of a nation, where infamous ribaldry 
meets the eye on every window? an enor- 
mity, peculiar, in a great - meaſure, to Great 
Britain. Do theſe writers indeed believe 
themſelves to be wits? Let them but ſtep 
into the ſmoaking parlours, or the low rooms i 
TD a where 
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where their footmen have their reſidence, and 
they will perceive. that the ſervingmen equal 
their maſters in this ſpecies of wit. Vainly 
do people of faſhion attempt to monopolize 
$ illiberality, ignorance and indecency, when 
if they and their footmen apply themſelves to 
the ſame, ſtudies, the latter will probably. be 
the beſt proficients, 1 
Bu wise therefore, 0 ye. cer, and 
THINK... r 
am, Ke. n 
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IVILITY wy ©00D-BREEDING/ are 
generally thought, and often uſed,” as 
ſynonimous terms, but are by no means ſo. 
GooD-BREEDING neceſſarily implies vi- 
LITY; but CIVILITY does not reciprocally 
imply 600D-BREEDING. The former has its 
intrinſic weight and value, which the latter 
always dere, wt ofien doubles by its work- 
manſhiß. \ 45 
To facrifice one's own ſelf-love to other 
"_ s, is a ſhort, but I believe, a true de- 
| finition 


Cxx mor is the ſuperſtition of G00D- 
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Anition of crvILITY : to do it with caſe, pro- 
priety and grace, is Co0D-BREEDING. ' The 
one 1s the reſult of good-nature ; the other of 
good ſenſe, joined to REY E 
and attention. | 
A PLOUGHMAN will be civil, i 51 is | good- 
natured, but cannot be well-bred. A courtier 
will be well-bred, though perhaps without 
good - nature, if he has but good ſenſe, | 
 FraTTERY is the diſgrace of dop- 
BREEDING, as brutality often is of truth and 
fincerity. Goop-n ADIO is the middle 
Point between thoſe two odious extremes. 


BREEDING, as well as of religion ; but yet, 
being an out- work to both, ſhould not be ab- 
folutely demoliſhed. It is always, to a certain 
degree, to be complied with, though deſpiſed 
| by thoſe who think, becauſe-admired and re- 
ſpected by thoſe who do not. 
Tu moſt perfect degree of 600D-BREED- 
ING, as I have already hinted, is only to be 
acquired by great knowledge of the world, 
and keeping the beſt company. It is not the 
object of mere ſpeculation, and cannot be ex- 
actly defined, as it conſiſts in a fitneſs, a pro- 
. 1 priety 
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priety of words, actions, and even looks, 
adapted to the infinite variety and combina- 
tions of perſons, places, and things. It is a 
mode, not a ſubſtance: for what is OOOp- 
W 2z££01NG at St. James's, would paſs for ſop- 
pery or banter in a remote village; and the 
homeſpun c1vILITY of that village, would 
be conſidered as brutality at court. 
= A cLovsTERED pedant may form true 
notions of CIVILITY; but if amidſt the cob- 
webs of his cell he pretends to ſpin-a ſpecula- 
tive ſyſtem of G00D-BRFEDING, he will not be 
leſs abſurd than his predeceſſor, who judicioully | 
undertook to inſtruct Hannibal inthe art of war. 
| The moft ridiculous and moſt awkward of men 
monks of all religions and all profeſſions. 
 Goop-BREEDING, like charity, not only 
covers a multitude of faults, but, to a certain 
degree, ſupplies the want of ſome virtues. In 
the common intercourſe of life, it acts good- 
nature, and often does what good-nature wilt 
not always do; it keeps both wits and 
fools within thoſe bounds of decency, which 
Dm ac te rc | 
the latter never know. 
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Covers are unqueſtionably the ſeats of 
| GOOD-BREBDING ; and muſt neceſſarily be ſo; 
otherwiſe they would be the ſeats of violence 
and deſolation. There all the paſſions' are 
in their higheſt ſtate of fermentation.” All 
purſue hat but few can obtain, and many 
ſeek what but one can enjoy. Goob-BRRERD- i 
ING alone reſtrains their exceſſes. - There; if 
enemies did not embrace, they would ftab. 
There, ſmiles are often put on to conceal tears, 
There, mutual ſervices are profeſſed, while 
mutual injuries are intended ; and there, the 
guile of the ſerpent ſimulates the gentleneſs 
of the dove: all this, it is true, at the expence 
of ſincerity ; but, upon the whole, to che ad- 
vantage of ſocial intercourſe in general. 
I wouLD not be miſapprehended, and ſup- 
poſed to recommend 600D-BREEDING, thus 
prophaned and proſtituted to the purpoſes'of 
guilt andperfidy; but I think I may juſtly infer 
from it, to what a degree the accompliſhment 
of G600D-BREEDING muſt adorn and inforce 
virtue and truth, when it can thus ſoften the 
outrages and deformity of vice and falſhood. 
IAM ſorry to be obliged to confeſs that 
my native country is not perhaps the ſeat of 


* 
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the moſt perfect GOOD-BREEDING, though I ; 
really believe that it yields to none in hearty - 
and fincere CIVILITY, as far as CIVILITY is 
(and to a certain degree it is) an inferior moral 
duty of doing as one would be done by. If 
France exceeds us in that particular, the in- 
comparable author of LEſprit des Lois b. 
counts for it very impartially, and I believe 
very truly. If my countrymen, ſays he, are the 
befl-bred people in the world, it is only becauſe 
they are the vainet.. Tt is certain that their | 
GOOD-BREEDING and attentions, by Aattering 
the vanity and ſelf- love of others, repay their 
own with intereſt. It is a general commerce, 
uſefully carried on by a barter of attentions, 
and often without one grain of ſolid merit, by 
way of medium, to make up the ballance. 
Ir were to be wiſhed that 600D-BREEDING 
were in general thought a more eſſential part 
of the education of our youth, eſpecially of 
diſtinction, than at preſent it ſeems to be. It 
might even be ſubſtituted in the room of ſome 
academical ſtudies, that take up a great deal 
of time, to very little purpoſe; or at leaſt, it 
1 uſefully ſhare ſome of thoſe many hours, 
that 
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that are ſo frequently employed upon a coach. 
| box, or. in ſtables. Surely thoſe who by their 
rank and fortune are called to adorn eoutts, 
ought at re eee 
n b On 
Bur I ere it is the 
faſhion for our youth of both ſexes to bent 
| GOOD-BREEDING With the name of ceremony 
and formality. As ſuch, they ridicule and ex- 
plode it, and adopt in its ſtead, an offenſive 
careleſſneſs and inattention, to the diminution, 
L will venture to ſay, even of their own 
pleaſures, if they know what true pleaſures 


are. 
Lovs and friendſhip. neceſſarily ph 
and juſtly authorize familiarity 3 but then. | 
GOOD-BREEDING muſt mark out its bounds, 
and ſay, thus far ſhalt thou go, and no far- 
ther: for I have known many a paſſion and 
at laſt (if I may uſe the expreſſion). wholly 
flatierned away, by an unguarded and illiberal 
1 familiarity. Nor is-600D-BREEDING leſs the 
E- - ornament and cement of common. ſocial life: 


» it connects, it endears, and at the ſame time 


* 
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that it indulges the juſt liberty, reſtrains that 
alienates and provokes. Great talents make 
a man famous, great merit, makes him re- 
ſpected, and great learning makes himeſteemed; 
but GOOR-BRARDING alone can mabe him be 
loved. 

I RECOMMEND it in a more ſus | 
manner to my country-women, as the greateſt 
ornament to ſuch of them as have beauty, and 
the ſafeſt refuge for thoſe who have not. It | 
facilitates the victories, decorates the triumphs, - 
and ſecures the. conqueſts of beauty; or in 
ſome degree atones for the want of it. It 
almoſt deifies a fine woman, and procures re- 
ſpect at leaſt to thoſe, who have not charms 
enough to be admired. | 
Uyon the whole, though GOOD-BREED= 
ING cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be called a 
virtue, yet it is productive of ſo many good 
effects, that in my opinion, it may fuftly be 
reckoned more than a mere accompliſh- 
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| Contants licet uſque * une eantus, 


VIRGIL, | 


4 


To Mr. F. Aba. 


- 


4. 


Stix, . 
| DO not _ that you: or any of your 


predeceſſors, have ever paid your compli- 
ments to a moſt uſeful branch of this commu- Þ 


nity; I mean the ancient and reputable ſociety 
of BALLAD-8INGERs. Theſe harmonious 
itinerants do not cheat the country people 


with idle tales of being taken priſoners by the 


Turks, or maimed by the Algerines, but eam 


an honeſt livelihood, by a proper exertion of | 


| thoſe talents with which nature has endowed 
t hem. For if a brawny-ſhouldered porter 


may live by turning prize-fighter, or a gentle f 


man of the ſame make, by turning petticoat- 
_ penſioner, I do not ſet why a perſon endued 
with the gift of a melodious voice, is not equally 
entitled to all the advantages which can poſkibly 


ariſe from it. | 
WII 


sss 
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W1TH regard to the antiquity of this pro- 
feſſion, in all probability, we owe the inven- 
tion of it to old Homer himſelf, who hawked 
his Tliad about the ſtreets for an obolus a book. 
But as the trade was not then brought into any 
repute, and as his poetry wanted the refine- 
ment of modern times, he could ſcarce earn 
bread for himſelf and his family. Theſpis, 
the Athenian, made a great improvement in 
the art; he harneſſed Pegaſus to a cart, from 
which he diſperſed his ballads; and by 
keeping all the public fairs, made ſhift topick 
up a tolerable maintenance. This im prove- 
ment our Engliſh ballad-ſingers have neg- 
lected: whether they think there is any thing 
really ominous in mounting a cart, or whether 
the ſneers of the populace, who are always 
throwing out their inſolent jeſts on their ſu- 
periors, have prevented them from making 


uſe of that vehicle, I will not pretend to de- 
termine. 


AMONG the Romans too this practice was 
preſerved. Virgil makes one of his ſhepherds 
lay to another, by way of reproach, _ 
Non tu in triviis, inducte, ſolibas, 


Stridenti miſerum Mipuld a:fperdere carmen 
Vol. V. E But 
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But this was becauſe, as Milton tranſlates 
it, “ his lean and flaſhy ſongs grated on his 
« ſcrannel pipe of wretched ſtraw,” Hut this 
never can be objected to my fair country-wo- 
men, whoſe melodious voices give every ſyl- 
| lable (not of a lean and flaſhy, but of a fat 
and plump ſong) its juſt emphaſis, to the de- 
light and inſtriftion of the attentive audi- 
ence. By the way, I ſuſpect that Virgil was 

a hawker himſelf; for he ſays, 


* 


Aſcræumgue cano Romana per oppida carmen, 
which in plain Engliſh is no more than this, 
Ing my Ballads gb the flreets of 1 Rome. 


' Were it not for this muſical ſociety, the 
country people would never know how the 
world of letters goes on. Party ſongs might 

come out, and the parſon never ſee them; 
jovial ſongs, and the ſquire never hear them; 
or love ſongs, and his daughter never ſigh 
over them. I would have a. ballad- ſinger wel 
furniſhed with all theſe, before ſhe ſets out 


| on * travels; then bloody murders fot 
q 35 hoe 


=" 
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ſchool-boys and apprentices, | conundrums and 
conjuring books for footmen and maid-ſer- 
vants, hiſtories and ſtory-books for young 
maſters and miſſes, will turn to an excellent 
account. And as the trades of ballad- ſinging 
and fortune telling generally go together in the 
country, like ſurgeon and apothecary, I think 
it would not be amiſs, if their friends the poets 
would furniſh them with rhymesfuited to the 
occaſion, that their predictions may wear the 
true maſk of oracles, and like thoſe of the Sibyl, 

be given out in metre. And. to come fill 
nearer to the original, a joint-ſtool would 
make an excellent tripod. 

UskLEss as this profeſſion may ſeem, it 
ſerves to ſupport two others; I mean the wor- 
ſhipful and numerous companies of printers 
who have no buſineſs, and poets who have no 
genius. AYood ſong, that is a, very good ſong, 
I love Sue, for inſtance, or Collin and Phæbe, 
will run you through fifty editions: but let it 
be never ſo good, it will always give way to 
a newer; ſo that the printer has by this means 
conſtant employment for his, preſs, which | 
would otherwiſe, be idle, and the poet a 
conſtant market for his wit, which would 
ES =: others 
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otherwiſe live and die with its author in ob- 
mo 3 
As 1 have best regard for theſe itinerant I | 
ſyrens, not arifing from any perſonal favours Ml 
that I have received from them, nor founded 
on whim and fancy, but from a well-weighed 
conſideration of their ſervice to the public, 1 
have thought of a ſcheme, which will at once 
both ennoble their profeſſion, and render theit 
lives infinitely more comfortable. It is this, 
Many profeſſors of muſic, whoſe talents have 
been ſhamefully neglected in town (for in 
theſe degenerate days, men of merit are but 
little regarded) condeſcend, for the amuſement | 
of the country people, to enliven the humours 
of the wake with violins, dulcimores, harpi- 
nets, &. With theſe ingenious gentlemen I 
would perſuade our fair ballad-ſingers to in- 
corporate. Some few misfortunes they have 
indeed met with, which I think myſelf obliged 
in honour to reveal; and thoſe are, the loſs 
of eyes, legs, and other trifles, which a pru- 
dent, thinking woman would diſregard, when 
over- balanced by ſuch excellent qualifications. 
The expence of children may poſſibly be urged, 
as an objection to this ſcheme; but I. 
; 3 anſwer, 
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anſwer, that children will of neceſſity come, 
whether our ballad- ſinging ladies are married 
or not: and while the parents are mutually 
travelling with the younger at their backs, the 
elder will, in all probability, be able to walk; 
ſo that they may get a reputable livelihood, 
by the lawful profeſſion of begging, till ſuch 
time as they are of a proper age to learn the 
rudiments of muſic under the tuition of their 
father. But pilfering I would by all means 
have them avoid; it hurts the credit of the 
profeſſion. | 
Now what a comfortable life muſt this be ! 
A perpetual concert of vocal and inſtrumental = 
muſic ! And if Orpheus, with only his lyre, 
drew after him beaſts and trees (by which 
people are apt to imagine that nothing more Hi 
meant than the country-bumpkins) what will 
not the melodious fiddle of one of theſe pro- 
feſſors do, when in uniſon with the voice of 
his beautiful helpmate ? | 
As for the marriage act, and guardians 
conſent, and ſuch new-fangled ſtuff, I would 
by no means have them pay any regard to 
it, For as the ladies, when in town for the 
winter ſeaſon, are generally reſident about 
E 3 PFleet- 
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Fleet-Ditch, a certain public- ſpirited clergy- 

man, who lodges in that neighbourhood, and 

whom TI would by all means recommend, will 

tack together half a dozen couple at a minute”s 

warning, and the parliament be never the 
wiſer, 

- 9 


— 


SIR, 
Your moff humble Servant 
PH 


N bereas two letters, ſigned A. Z. have been 
lately ſent to Mr. Fitz- Adam ; the firft contain- 
ing a very witty, but wanton abuſe of a lady 
of great worth and diflinion ; the ſecond full 
of ſeurrilous reſentment againſt Mr. Fitz- Adam 
for not publiſhing the ſaid litter; this is to ac- 
guaint the writer of it, that till bis manners bear 
ſeme little proportion to his wit, he cannot be ad- 
mitted as a cerreſpondent in this papor. 


a 
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Nous. 150. TaursDaY, Nev. 13, 1755- 


To Mr. FiTz-AD AM. 


— 


. A 
AVING obſerved of late years, that 
our young gentlemen are endeavouring 
to rival the ladies in all the refinements and 
delicacies of dreſs, and are ornamenting the 
boſoms of their ſhirts with jewels, I have for 
the good of my country, and the emolument 
of my own ſex, been contriving a method of | 
rendering jewels of uſe, as well as ornament, . 
to the male part of the human ſpecies. It was 
an ancient cuſtom in ſeveral of the eaſtern 
countries, and is the practice of ſome few na- 
tions at this very day, for women to wear 
Jewels in their noſes ; but I am of opinion 
that as affairs now ſtand, it would not be 
improper to have this elegant piece of finery 
transferred from the ladies to the gentle- 
men, | | 
It muſt indeed be acknowledged that this 
cuſtom of ornamenting the noſe has no where 
, E 4 prevailed 
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prevailed but in thoſe heatheniſh and barbarous 
nations, where the women are kept in con- 
| fant ſubjection to their huſbands ; and there- 
fore I ſuppoſe it took its origin from the tyran- 
nical inſtitution of the men, who put a RING 
in the wife's noſe, as an emblem of her ſlavery, 
1 apprehend alſo, that the wife; when ſhe 
found ſhe was to be rung, very wiſely made a 
virtue of neceſſity, and added jewels to the 
RING, Which ſerved two purpoſes at once, 
that of making it coſtly to the huſband, and 
rendering it ornamental to herſelf, But as in 
theſe politer and more chriſtian countries, the 
batbarous inſtitution of obedience from wives 
to huſbands has been entirely laid aſide, the 
ladies have judged it proper to throw off this 
badge of their ſubjection. And as in many 
inſtances our young ladies and young gentle- 
men ſeem inclinable to inyert the order of 
nature, and to recommend manly airs to the 
female ſex, and effeminate behaviour to the 
men, I think it adviſable to comply with 
tze juſt ſentiments of the preſent generation, 
and, as I ſaid before, to transfer this orna- 
mental part of dreſs from the noſes of the ladies, 
to the noſes of the men. | 


— 
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I rinD myſelf indeed inclinable to carry 
this inſtitution of the RING Aa little farther, 
and would have every man whatſoever, whe- 
ther married or unmarried, if he be of a right 
non-reſiſting and paſſively-obedient diſpoſition, 
to be well rung. And for this uſe I would 
have à particular fort of noſe-jeruel invented, 
and eſtabliſhed by public authority, which by 
the emblem, or device, that was engraved 
upon it, ſhould expreſs the kind of ſubjection, 
to which the wearer was inclined to ſubmit. 
And when theſe paſſive gentry were all en- 
rolled under their proper banners, they might 
annually chuſe ſome one perſon of diſtinguiſhed 


merit, who ſhould be tiled, for the time 


being, grand maſter of the maſt honourable 
order of the RING. : 
THERE was a time, when al the laiety of 
the whole chriſtian world ought to have worn 
RINGS in their noſes; and if the device had 
been a triple-crown, it er not have been 
unexpreſhve. | 

Tux gentlemen of the army have 7 5 
times taken it into their heads to ring every 
body about them; and we have had inſtances 
how able they have been, by the help of theſe 
| E 5 | RINGS, | 
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| RINGS, to Jead both houſes of parliament by 
the noſe. The device engraved on thoſe noſe 
' Jewels was, The Protector. At preſent indeed it 
is thought that the gentlemen of the law have 
a-great ſuperiority over the gentlemen of the 
army, and that they are preparing RINGS for 
all the noſes in theſe kingdoms, under the 
well-conceived device of Liberty and Property. 

Tr has been a maxim of long ſtanding 
among ſtateſmen, never to employ any perſon 
whatſoever who will not bear being rung ; and 
as this very much depends on the ſhape of the 
noſe, which ought to be of ſuch a diſpoſition 
as not to be refractory to a perforation, I 
would in a particular manner recommend it 
to all leaders of parties, to make the know- 
ledge of the human noſe a principal object of 
their ſtudy ; ſince it is manifeſt that many of 
them have found themſelves grievouſſy diſap- 
pointed, when they have preſumed to count 
noſes, without a ſufficient inveſtigation of this 
- uſeful ſcience. 

As I have for many years 2 much pains 
in the ſtudy of phyſiognomy, I ſhall, for the 
good of my country, communicate through 
the channel of your * ſome of thoſe many 
ob- 
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obſervations, which I have made on that re- 
markable feature, called the noſe : for as this is 
the moſt prominent part-of the face, it ſeems 
to be erected as a ſign, on which was to be 
repreſented the particular kind of ware that 
was to be diſpoſed of within doors. Hence it 
was that amongſt the old Romans, very little 
regard was paid to a man without a noſe ; not 
only as there was no judgment to be made of 
the ſentiments of ſuch a perſon, but as in their 
public aſſemblies, when they came to reckon 
| noſes, he muſt of conſequence be always omit- 
ted out of the account. 
AMONG theſe ancient Romans the great 
offices of ſtate were all elective, which obliged 
them to be very obſervant of the ſhape of the 
noſes of thoſe perſons to whom they were to 
apply for votes. Horace tells us that the ſharp 
noſe was looked upon as an indication of ſaty- 
rica] wit and humour: for when ſpeaking of 
his friend Virgil, though he ſays, At eft bonus, 
ut melior non alius quiſquam, yet he allows that 
he was no joker, and not a fit match at the 
ſueer for thoſe of his companions who had 
Harper noſes than his own. Minus aptus (ſays 
he) acutis NASIBUS herum hominum, They 


alſo 


* 


alſo looked upon the ſhort noſe, with a little in- 
 Mexionatthe end tending upwards, as 4 mark of 
the owner's being addicted to jibing-: fortheſame 
author, talking of Mecænas, ſays, that though 
he was born of an ancient family, yet he was 
not apt to turn perſons of low birth into ridi- 
cule ; which he expreſſes by ſaying that he had 
not a fwurn-up noſe. Nec x Aso. ſuſpendis adunce. | 
Martial in one of his epigrams, calls this kind 
of noſe the rhinocerotic noſe, and ſays that 
every one in his time affected this kind of ſnout, 
as an indication of his being maſter of the ta- 
Tent of humour. But a good ftateſman will 
bardly think it worth his while to ſpend noſe- 
Jewels upon ſuch perſons, unleſs it be to ſerve 
them as you de ſwine, when you ring them 
only to keep them from rooting. 
Tux Greeks had a very bad opinion of the 

flat noſe. The remarkable ſtory of Socrates 
and the phyſiognomiſt is too well known to 
be particularly repeated: but I cannot help 
. obſerving that the moſt particular feature in 
the face of Socrates was his noſe, which be- 
ing very flat, with a little inflexion upwards 
towards the end, cauſed the phyſiogno- 
miſt to pronounce him a drunken, impudent 


* 


and luſtful perſon; which the philoſopher ac- 
knowledged to be a true character of him, in 
his natural ſtate. run, 
Tux Hebrews looked upon this kind of 
noſe to be ſo great a blemiſh in a man's cha- 
rater, that though of the lineage of Aaron, ; 
his having a flat noſe was by the expreſs com- 
mand of Moſes an abſolute excluſion from the 
ſacerdotal office. On the other hand, they held 

Ing neſes in the higheſt eſteem, as the certain 
indication of a meek and patient mind. Hence | 
it is that in the book of Proverbs the original 
words which literally fignify he that has à long 
noſe, are in our Engliſh tranſlation, and by all 
interpreters, rendered, he that is flow to wrath: 
and the words which fignify, he that has 4. ſhort 
noſe, are always tranſlated, he that is ſoon angry, 
or hafly of ſpirit, I ſhall only remark upon 
this, that the Welch, who are by no means 

the loweſt to anger, have generally ſhort noſes. 
THE elephant is of all animals the moſt do- 
cible and ſervile; and every body knows how. 
remarkable that creature is for the length of 
his ſnout. Though ſometimes it happens that 
he is not altogether ſo patient of injuries as 
might be wiſhed. Hamilton, in his travels to 
the 
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the Eaft-Indies, tells us of an elephant of Su- 
rat, that was paſſing with his keeper to his 
watering place through the ſtreets of that city, 
who ſeeing the window open of a taylor's ſhop, 
and thruſting in his trunk in ſearch of provi- 
| fion, received an affront from the needle of 
the taylor, as he was fitting at his work. The 
ſtory adds, that the elephant went ſoberly on 
to water, ard after drinking his uſual draught, 
drew up a great quantity of mud into his trunk, 
and returning by the window of the taylor, 
_ diſcharged an inundation of it on his work- 
board. This was, I own, an unlucky trick; 
but we ought not to have a worſe opinion of 
| Tong noſes in general for the ſake of one ſuch 
ſtory, the like of which may not probably 
happen again in a whole century. 
Frave many more curious obſervations to 
make on the various kinds of noſes, which for 
fear of exceeding the bounds of your paper, | 
hall reſerve. to another opportunity, when I 
intend to deſcant at large cn the method of 
ringing them: for ſome men are of ſuch un- 
toward and reſtiff diſpoſitions, that they are 
like the leviathan mentioned by Job, into 
whoſe noſe there is no putting a hook, as ov! 
| _ . tranſlators 
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tranſlators render it, but the original word 
* a RING. a 


I am, 
SIR, 


| Your maſt humble ſervant. 
SILSEBEODBESELSES 
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WAS lately ſubpcenaed by a card, to a ge- 
I neral aſſembly at lady Townly's, where 1 
went ſo aukwardly early, that I found nobody 
but the five or ſix people who had dined there, 
and who for want of hands enough for play, 
were reduced to the cruel neceſſity of conver- 
ſing, till ſomething better ſnould offer. Lady 
Townly obſerved with concern and impa- 
tience, that people of faſhion now came into- 
lerably late, and in a glut at once, which laid. 
the lady of the houſe under great difficulties, to 
make the parties properly. That, no doubt, 
ſaid Manly, is to be lamented; and the more 
ſo, as it ſeems to give your ladyſhip ſome con- 
cern : but in the mean time, for want of ſome- 


thing better to do, I ſhould be glad to know 
the 
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the true meaning of a term that you have juf 
made uſe of, people of faſhion : I confeſs I have 
never yet had a preciſe and clear idea of it; 
and I am ſure.I cannot apply more properly 
for infornſation, than to this company, which 
is moſt unqueſtionably compoſed of people of : 


Faſhion, whatever people of faſhion may be. 1 
therefore begtoknow the meaning of that term: 


what are they, who are they, and what conſti- 
tutes, I had almoſt ſaid, anoints them, people of 
Faſhion ? Theſe queſtions, inſtead of receiving 


immediate anſwers, occaſioned a general f- 


lence of above a minute, which perhaps was 
the reſult of the whole company's having dil- 
covered for the firſt time, that they had long 
and often- made uſe of a term, which they had 


never underſtood : for a little reflection fre- 
quently produces thoſe diſcoveries. Belinda 


firſt broke this ſilence, by ſaying, one knows 
well enough who are meant by people of faſhion, 
though one does not juſt know how to deſcribe 
them: they are thoſe that one generally lives 
with; they are people of a certain fort — 
They certainly are ſo, interrupted Manly; but 
the point is, of what fort? If you mean by 
PRs of a certain ſort, yourſelf, which is 

commonly 
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commonly the meaning of thoſe who make uſe | 
of that expreſſion, you are indiſputably in the 
right, as you have all the qualifications that 
can, or, at leaſt, ought to conſtitute and adorn 

a woman of faſhion. But pray, muſt all o- 
men of faſhion have all your accompliſhments? 
If ſo, the myriads of them which I had ima» 
gined from what I heard every day, and 
every where, will dwindle into a handful. 
Without having thoſe accompliſhments which 
you ſo partially allow me, anſwered Belinda, 
I ftill pretend to be a woman of faſhion; a 


character, which I cannot think requires an 


uncommon ſhare of talents or merit. That 
is the very point, replied Manly, which 1 
want to come at; and therefore give me leave 
to queſtion you a little more particularly. You 
have ſome advantages, which even your mo- 
deſty will not allow you to diſclaim, ſuch as 
your birth and fortune; do they conſtitute you 
a woman of faſhion? As Belinda was going to 
anſwer, Bellair pertly interpoſed, and faid, 
neither, to be ſure, Mr. Manly: if birth 
conſtituted faſhion, we muſt look for it in that 
ineſtimable treaſure of uſeful knowledge, the 
peerage of England; or if wealth, we ſhould 


find 
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find the very beſt at the Bank, and at Garra- 
ways. Well then, Bellair, ſaid Man, 
fince you have taken upon you to be Belinda's 
ſponſor, let me aſk you two or three queſtions, 
which You can more properly anſwer than 
She could. Is it her beauty? By no means 
neither, replied Bellair ; for at that rate, 
there might perbaps be a woman of faſhion with 
a gold chain about her neck in the city, or with 

a fat amber, necklace in the country; prodi- 
gies, as yet unheard of and unſeen. Is it then 
her wit and good-breeding, continued Manly? 
Each contributes, anſwered Bellair, but both 
would not be ſufficient, without a certain je u 

8 gay quoy, a ſomething or other that I feel better 

than I can explain. Here Dorimant, who had 

fat all this time filent, but looked miſchievous, 
faid, I could ſay ſomething Ay, and ſome- 
thing very impertinent, according to cuſtom, 
anſwered Belinda; fo hold your tongue, [ 
charge you. You are ſingularly charitable, 

Belinda, replied Dorimant, in being fo ſure 

that I was going to be impertinent, only be- 

cauſe I was going to ſpeak. Why this ſuſpi- 

cion of me? Why ! becauſe I know you to 
be an odious, abominable creature, upon all 
| ſubjects 
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ſubjects of this kind. This amicable quarrel 
was put an end to by Harriet, who on a ſudden 
and with her uſual vivacity, cried out, I am 
ſure I have it now, and can tell you exactly 

what people of faſhion are: they are juſt the 
reverſe of your odd people. Very poſſibly, ma- 
dam, anſwered Manly, and therefore I could 
with that you would give yourſelf the trouble ; 
of defining odd people; and ſo, by the rule of | 
contraries, help us to a true notion of people 

of faſhion. Ay, that I can very eaſily do, ſaid 
Harriet. In the firſt place, your odd people are 
thoſe that one never lets in, unleſs one 1s at 
home to the whole town. A little more parti- 
cular, dear Harriet, interrupted Manly. So I 
will, ſaid Harriet; for I hate them all. There 
are ſeveral ſorts of them. Your prudes, for in- 
ſtance, who reſpect and value themſelves upon 
the unblemiſhed purity of their characters; 


who rail at the indecency of the times, cenſure | 


the moſt innocent freedoms, and ſuſpect the 
lord knows what, if they do but obſerve 
a Cloſe and familiar whiſper, between a man 
and a woman, in a remote corner of the room. 
There are beſides, a ſober, formal, ſort of mar- 
Fied women, inſipid creatures, who lead do- 

meſtic | 
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meſtic lives, and who condo marry, as they 
think, at home, with their own and their 
huſband's relations, particularly at Chriſtmas 
Like turtles, they are true and tender to thei 
lawful mates, and breed like rabbets, to beg 
gar and perpetuate their families. Theſe ar 
very odd women, to be ſure; but deliver me 
from your ſevere and auguſt dowagers, who 
are the ſcourges of people of faſhion, | infeſt. 
ing all public places, in order to make their 
ſpiteful remarks. One meets them every where, 
and they ſeem to have the ſecret of multiph · 
ing themſelves into ten different places at once, 
Their poor horſes, like thoſe of the ſun, go 
round the world every day, baiting only at 
eleven in the morning, and fix in the evening, 

at their pariſh churches. They ſpeak as mor- 
| ingly of their poor late lords, as if they had 
ever cared for one another; and to do them 
honour, repeat ſome of the many filly things 
they uſed to ſay. Laſtly, there are your 
- maiden ladies of riper years, orphans of di- 
ſtinction, who live together by two's and 
three's, who club their ſtocks for a neat little 
houſe, a light-bodied coach, and a foot-boy— 


And, added Bellair, quarrel every day about 
| | the 
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W the dividend. True, ſaid Harriet, they are 
not the ſweeteſt-tempered creatures in the 
W world; but after all one muſt forgive them 
W ſome malignity, in conſideration of their diſs 
WT :ppointments. Well, have I now deſcribed 
W 0d people to your ſatisfaction? Admirably, an- 
ſwered Manly; and fo well, that one can, to 
great degree atleaſt, judge of their antipodes, 
a the people of Faſhion. But ſtill there ſeem 
ſomething wanting; for the preſent account, 
by the rule of contraries, ſtands only thus; 
chat women of faſhion muſt not care for their 
W huſbands, muſt not go to church, and muſt © + 
not have unblemiſhed, or at leaſt unſuſpected 
reputations. Now though all theſe are very 
commendable qualifications, it muſt be owned 
they are but negative ones, and conſequently 
there muſt be ſome poſitive ones neceſſary to 
complete ſo amiable a character. I was go- _- 
ing to add, interrupted Harriet, which by the 
way, was more than I engaged for, that 
people of faſhion were properly thoſe who ſet 
the faſhions, and who gave the tone of dreſs, 
language, manners, and pleaſures to the town. 
I admit it, ſaid Manly; but what I want ſtill 
to know is, who gave them that power, or 
did 
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- did they uſurp it? for, by the nature of tha 
power, it does not ſeem to me to admit of x 
| ſucceſfion, by hereditary and divine right, 
| Were I allowed to ſpeak, faid Dorimant, | 
perhaps I could both ſhorten and clear up this 
caſe. But I dare not, ' unleſs Belinda, to 
whom I profeſs implicit obedience, gives me 
leave. E'en let him ſpeak, Belinda, faid 
Harriet; I know he will abuſe us, but we are 
* uſed to him. Well, ſay your ſay then, ſaid 
Belinda. See what an impertinent ſneer he 
has already. Upon this Dorimant, addreſſing 
himſelf more particularly to Belinda, and 
ſmiling, ſaid, 
— — — Then think 
That he, who thus commanded dares to ſpeak, 
Unleſs commanded, would have dy'd in filence. 
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O, your ſervant ſir, ſaid Belinda; that fit of 
humility will I am ſure not laſt long; but how- 
ever go on. I will, to anſwer Manly's queſtion, 
aid Dorimant, which, by the way, has ſome- 
thing the air of acatechiſm. Who made theſe 
people of faſhion? I give this ſhort and plain 

| anſwer; they made one another. The men, 
1 8 by 
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by their attentions and 1 make "th women 
of faſhion ; and the women, by either their ſup- 

poſed or real favours, make the men ſuch. They 
are mutually neceſſary to each other. Imper- 
tinent enough of all conſcience, ſaid Belinda. 
So without the aſſiſtance of you faſhionable 
men, what ſhould we poor women be? Why 
faith, replied Dorimant, but odd women L 
doubt, as we ſhould be but odd fellows with- 
out your friendly aid to faſhion us. In one 
word, a frequent and reciprocal colliſion of 
the two ſexes is abſolutely neceſſary to give 
each that high poliſh which is properly called 
hin. Mr. Dorimant has, I own, ſaid 
Manly, opened new and important matter; 
and my ſcattered and confuſed notions ſeem 
now to take ſome form, and tend to a point. 
But as examples always beſt clear up abſtruſe 
matters, let us now propoſe ſome examples of 
both ſorts, and take the opinions of the com- 
pany upon them. For inſtance, I will offer 
one to. your conſideration. Is Berynthia a 
woman of faſhion or not ? The whole company 
readily and almoſt at once, anſwered, doubt- 
leſs ſhe is. That may be, ſaid Manly, but 


why? F or ſhe has neither birth nor fortune, 
and 
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and but ſmall remains of beauty. All that i 
true, I confeſs, ſaid Belinda; but ſhe is well 
dreft, well-bred, good humoured, and alway; 
ready to go with one any where. Might] 
_ preſume, ſaid Dorimant, to add a title, and 
perhaps the beſt to her claims of faſhion, 1 
ſhould fay that ſhe was of Belville's creation, 
who is the very fountain of honour of that ſort, 
He dignified her by his addreſſes; and thoſe W 
who have the good fortune to ſhare his repu · ; 
tion — Have, ſaid Belinda, with ſome 
warmth, the misfortune to loſe their own. 1. 
told you, turning to Harriet, what would 
happen if we allowed him to ſpeak : and juſt 
ſo it has happened; for the gentleman has al- 
moſt in plain terms afferted, that a woman 
cannot be a woman of faſhion till ſhe has loſt 
ber reputation. Fye, Belinda, how you 
| wrong me, replied Dorimant ! Loſt her repu- 
tation ! Such a thought never entered into my 
head; I only meant miſlaid it. With a ven 
little care the will find it again, There you 
are in the right, ſaid Bellair; for it is moſt 
certain that the reputation of a woman of faſhion 
ſhould not be too muddy. True, replied } 
Dorimant, nor too limpid neither ; ; it muſ 
not 


i. 
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not be mere rock water, cold and clear, it 
ſhould ſparkle a little. Well, ſaid Harriet, 
now that Berynthia i is unanimouſly voted a 
woman of faſhion, what think you of Loveit? 
Is ſhe, or is ſhe not one? If ſhe is one, an- 
S ſwered Dorimant, I am very much miſtaken 
if it is not of Mirabel's creation. By writ, 

I believe, ſaid Bellair; for I ſaw him give 
her a letter one night at the opera. But ſhe has 
other good claims too, added Dorimant. Her 
fortune, though not large, is eaſy; and no- 
body fears certain applications from her. She 
has a ſmall houſe of her own, which ſhe has 
fitted up very prettily, and is often at home, 
not to. crowds indeed, but to people of the 
beſt faſhion, from twenty, occaſionally down 
to two; and let me tell you, that nothing 
makes a woman of Loveit's fort better received 
abroad, than being often at home. T own, 
ſaid Belair, that I looked upon her rather as 
a genteel led- captain, a poſtſcript to women of 
faſhion. Perhaps too ſometimes the cover, 


may joke as much as you pleaſe upon poor 
Loveit, but ſhe is-the beſt humoured creature 
in the world; and IT maintain her to be 2 

Vol. V. * woman 


anſwered Dorimant, and if fo, an equal. 'You - 
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woman of faſhion; for, in ſhort, we all to 
with her, as the ſoldiers ſay. I want to-knoy, 
ſaid Belinda, what you will determine upon: 
character very different from the two laſt,] 
mean lady Loveleſs: is ſhe a woman of faſhin? 
Dear Belinda, anſwered haſtily Harriet, hoy 
could ſhe poſſibly come into your head: ven WR 
naturally, ſaid Belinda; ſhe has birth, beauy Wi 
and fortune; ſhe is genteel and well-bred, 1 
own it, ſaid Harriet; but ſtill the is han Wi 
ſome without meaning, well ſhaped without | 
air, genteel without graces, and well dr 
without taſte, She is ſuch an inſipid creatur, 
the ſeldom comes about, but lives at home ; 
with her lord, and ſo domeſticly tame, that | 
ſhe eats out of his hand, and teaches he i 
| young ones to peck out. of her own, Ods | 
very odd, take my word for it. Ay, men 
rock water, ſaid Dorimant, and as ] told you 
.an hour ago, that will not do. No, mof 
certainly, added Bellair, all that reſerve, fin 
plicity and coldneſs can never do. It ſeems u 
me rather that the true compoſition of people 
faſhion, like that of Venice treacle, confi 

ol an infinite number of fine ingredients, bu 
All of the warm kind. Truge with your id 


Joy. 
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treacle, ſaid Harriet ; and ſince the converſation : 
has hitherto chiefly turned upon us poor wo- 


men, I think we have a fight to inſiſt upon 
the definition of you men of faſbion. No doubt 
on't, ſaid Dorimant, nothing is more juſt, | 
and nothing is more eaſy. Allowing ſome 
ſmall difference for modes and habits, the men 
and the women of faſhion are in truth the 
counterparts of each other: they fit like tal- 
lies, are made of the ſame wood, and are cut 
out for one another. As Dorimant was going 


on, probably to illuſtrate his aſſertion, a 


valet de chambre proclaimed in a ſalemn man- 
ner the arrival of the ducheſs dowager of 
Mattadore, and her three daughters, who 


were immediately followed by lord Formal, 


ſir Peter Plauſible, and divers others of both 
ſexes, and of equal importance. The lady of 
the houſe, with infinite {kill and indefatigable 


. Pains, ſoon peopled the ſeveral card-tables, 


with the greateſt propriety, and to univerſal _ 


ſatisfaction; and the night concluded with 


ſlams, honours, beſt-games, pairs, pair-royals, 
and all other ſuch rational demonſtrations of 


Fox my own part, I made my eſcape as | 
Fs: . 
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ſoon as I poſſibly could, with my head full 
of that moſt extraordinary converſation which 

J had juſt heard, and which, from having 
taken no partin it, Thad attended to the more, 
and retained the better, T went ſtraight home, 
and immediately reduced it into writing, as] 
here offer it for the preſent edification of my 
readers, But as it has furniſhed me with great 
and new lights, I propoſe, as ſoon as poſſible, 
to give the public a new and compleat ſyſtem 
of ethics, founded upon theſe principles of 
people of faſhion ; as in my opinion, they ae 
better calculated, than any others, for the uſe 
and inſtruction of all private families. 


: 
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Nuns. 152. THURSDAY, Nov. 28, 1755. 


Fleriferis ut apes in ſaltibus omnia Emant, 
a . eee eee. | 
© Lucrert. 


To Mr. Fre z-AD A. 


SIR, | 

_ Oxrorp, Nov. 11th, 1755. 
HAVE, for a long time paſt, had a ſtrong 
inclination upon me to become one of 
your correſpondents ; but from the habits 
contracted from this place of my education 
and reſidence, I have felt a certain timidity i in 
my conſtitution, which has hitherto reſtrained 
me (pardon the expreſſion) from venturing ' 
into the world. However, when I reflect that 
Oxford, as well as her ſiſter Cambridge, has 
always been diſtinguiſhed with the title of one 
of the eyes of England, I cannot ſuppoſe that 
you will pay ſo little reſpect to ſo valuable a 
part of the microcoſm, as to reject my letter 
with diſdain, merely becauſe it comes dated 
to you from this ancient ſeat of learning; 
1 eſpecially 


pPropghets. 
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eſpecially as Laſſure you, you ſhall ſee nothing 
in it that ſhall favour at all of that narrow 
and unſociable” ſpirit, which was heretofore 
the characteriſtic of the d of the 
college. 


No, Mr. Fitz-Adam, m; though learning ith 
be my ſubject, I will not treat of it in a man- 


ner that ſhall . diſguſt the politeſt of you 
readers; and though I write from a place, 
which, within the memory of many now 
living, enjoyed in ſome fort the monopoly 
of it, yet I will not lament the loſs of tha 
privilege, but am, with Moſes, thoroughly 
contented that all the Lord's people ſhould be 


INDEED, the main buſineſs I am upon is ts 
congratulate the great world on that diffuſion 
of ſcience and literature, which, for ſome years, 
has been ſpreading itſelf abroad upon the face 
of it. A revolution this, in the kingdom 
of learning, which has introduced the levelling 
principle, with much better ſucceſs than ever 
it met with in politics. The old fences have 
been happily broken down, the trade has 
been laid open, and the old repoſitories, or 


ſtorchouſes, are now no longer neceſſary or 
* uſeful, 


e 
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uſeful, for the purpoſe of managing and'con- 
ducting it. They have had their day; and 
very good cuſtom and encouragement they | 
had, while that day laſted : but ſurely our 
fons, or, at fartheſt, our grand-ſons, will be 
much ſurpriſed, when they are told for what 
v purpoſes they were built and endowed: by our 
W anceſtors, and at how vaſt an expence th 
journeymen and factors, belonging to them, 
were maintained by the public, merely to 
ſupply us with what may now be had from 
every coffee-houſe, and Robin-Hood afſembly, _ 
In ſhort, it has fared with learning as with our 
pine apples. At their firſt introduction amongſt 
us, the manner of raiſing them was a very 
great ſecret, and little leſs than a myſtery. 
The expences of compoſt, hot-houſes, and 
attendance, were prodigious ; and at laſt, at a 
great price, they were introduced to the tables 
of a few of the nobility and gentry. But how 
common are they grown of -late! Every 
gardener, that uſed to pride himſelf in an early 
cucumber, can now raiſe a pine- apple; and 
one need not defpair of ſeeing them ſold at 
lx a penny in Covent-garden, and become 
F 4 | the 


— 


5 they are leſs ſtreightened by rules and ſtatutes, 


# 
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"the common treat of taylors -and hackney 
coachmen. - ' 

TIE 1 of . hg it is en 
* to be allowed the chief merit of this 
general diſſemination of learning and knoy- 
| ledge. The ſtudents of that ample body, az 


have been- much more communicative- than 
- thoſe of other learned ſocieties. It ſeems, in- 
deed, to be their eſtabliſhed principle to let 
nothing ſtay long by them. Whatever they 
collect, in the ſeveral courſes of their ſtudies, 
they immediately give up again for the ſervice 
of the public. Hence that profuſion of hiſto- 
_ Fians, politicians, and philoſophers, with whoſe 
works we are daily amuſed and inſtructei. 
I am told, there is not a bookſeller within a 

mile of Temple-Bar, who has not one or two 
of theſe authors conſtantly in his pay, who 
are ready, at the word of command, to write 
a book of any ſize, upon any ſubject. And 
yet I never heard that any of theſe gentlemen 
ever drank, in a regular manner, of the 
waters of Helicon, or endeavoured to trace 
out that ſpring, by the ſtreams of Cam, or 
Ifis. 


| 


Bur 
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Bur it is not merely the regular book, or 
legitimate treatiſe, which has thus abounded 
with learnirig and ſcience; but our looſe papers 
and pamphlets, periodical as well as occa- 
ſional, are, for. their bulk, equally. profuſe of 
inſtruction. Monthly magazines, which, 
ſome years ſince, were nothing more than 
collections to amuſe and entertain, are now 
become the magazines of univerſal knowledge, 
Aſtronomy, hiſtory, mathematics, antiquities, 
and the whole myſtery of inſcriptions and me- 
dals, may now: be had, freſh and freſh, at the 
moſt eaſy rates, from the repoſitories of any 
of theſe general undertakers. What an ad- 


vantage is this to the modern ſtudent, to have : 


his meſs of learning thus carved out for him, 
at proper ſeaſons and intervals, in quantities 
that will not over-cloy his ſtomach, or be too 
expenſive to his pocket]! How greatly pre- 
ferable, both for + cheapneſs and utility, 
is this method of ſtudy, to that of propoſing - 
a whole ſyſtem to his view, in all the hor- 
rid formalities of a quarto or- folio} Much 
praiſe and honour are undoubtedly due to the 
celebrated Mr; Amos Wenman, for reducing | 
the price of punch, and ſuiting it to the capa- 

F 5 cities 
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Cities and circumſtances of all his Majeſty's C 
ſubjects; and ſhall not that ſelf-taught philo- Wl 
ſopher, Mr. Benjamin Martin, the great re. Wl 
tailer of the ſciences, come in for ſome ſhare 
of our acknowledgment and nn 
tion? 
1 EXPECT to be told, for Added thi "bias 
tion is obvious enough, that ſince the ſtreams 
of learning have been thus generally diffuſive, 
they have, in conſequence of that diffuſion, 
been proportionably ſhallow. Now, notwith- 
ſtanding the prejudice which may ſtill prevail 
with a few grave and ſolid mortals, againſt 
the fhallowneſs of our modern learning, I 
ſhould be glad to know what good purpoſe 
was ever ſerved by all that. profundity of 
ſcience, which they and our anceſtors ſeem 
fo fond of. It was, as is allowed on all 
hands, confined to a very few of the candi- 
dates for literary reputation; and the many, 
. who aimed at a ſhare of it, waded out of 
their depths, and became a ſacrifice to their 
own uſeleſs ambition. On the contrary, no 
one, that I know of, ever had his head turned, 
or his ſenſes drowned in the philoſophy of a 
n or the critique of a news · paper. 
: And 
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And thus the ſtream which lay uſeleſs when con- 
fined within its banks, or was often dangerous 
to thoſe who endeavoured to fathom the bot- 
tom of it, has, by being drained off into the 
ſmaller rills and channels, both fertilized and 
adorned the whole face of the country. And 
hence, Mr. Fitz-Adam, have ariſen thoſe ex- 
uberant crops of readers, as well as writers, 
The idea of being a reader, or a man given to 

books, had heretofore ſomething very ſolemn . 
and frightful in it. It conveyed the notion of 
ſeverity, moroſeneſs, and unacquaintance with 


the world. But this is not the caſe at preſent, 


The very deepeſt of our learning may be read, 
if not underſtood, by the men of dreſs and 

faſhion ; and the ladies themſelves may con- 
rerſe with the abſtruſeſt of our philoſophy, 
with great eaſe, and much to their inſtruc- 
To ſay the truth, the men of this genera- 


tion have diſcovered that what their fathers 


called folid learning, is a uſeleſs and cumber- 


ſome accompliſhment, incommodious to the 


man who is poſſeſſed of it, and diſguſtful to all 
who approach him. Something, however, of 
the ſort, that fits light and eaſy upon us, we 
| a are 
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there is no need of going to the expence of 


little foreign lacker, will anſwer the purpoſe 


| footing amongſt us. The diſadvantages it lies 
tion, I own, is ſtill againſt it; and the geni- 


have a ſet of young gentlemen now riſing, 
who will be able to overcome all difficulties, 
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are willing to attain to: but ſurely, for this, ſ 


maſſy bullion, when our own leaf-gold, or a 


full as well, and make a I © 
world. 

Gtr me leave, Mr. Fitz- Adam, to eon- 
clude with my congratulations to this place of 
academical education, on ſome happy ſymp- 
toms I have lately obſerved, from whence it 
ſhould appear that the manufacture of modern 
learning may, one day, be able to gain ſome 


under, from ancient forms and eſtabliſhments, 
are, it is true, very great; the general inclina- 


uſſes of our governors are, perhaps, as deep 
and as ſolid as ever; but yet, I hope, we 


and pive a politer turn to the diſcipline and 
ſtudies of the univerfity. I can already aſſure 
you, that the ſtudents of this new ſet, amongſt 
us, have advanced fo far as to make the coffee- 
houſes the chief and only places of applica- 
tion to their ſtudies. The productions of your 
| 9 London 
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London authors are here taken in, as we call 
it, by ſubſcription; and, by this means, the 
deepeſt learning of the age may be dived into, 
at the ſmall price of two or three ſhillings by 
the year. Thus the expences of univerſity 


| education are reduced, and the pockets of the 


young men are no longer picked by thoſe har- 
pies the bookſellers. |. 

I can ſee but one reaſon to fulped the pro- 
bability of their not gaining a ſure and certain 
ſettlement amongſt us; and that is, the great 
ſhyneſs which is obſerved in all theſe gentle- 
manly ſtudents, with regard to the old- 
faſhioned languages of Greek and Latin. The - 
avenues to our foundations are, hitherto, ſecur- 
ed by guards detatched from the ancients, Our 
friends, therefore, cannot very ſafely enter into . 
the competitions at college · elections, where 
theſe are always retained againſt them. But 
who knows what time may bring forth? Fel- 
lows of colleges themſelves may reform, arid. 
become mere moderns in their learning, as well 
as in their dreſs, and other accompliſhments. 
could even now point out ſome of theſe, who 
are better acquainted with the writings of Pe- 
trarch, Guarini and Metaſtaſio, than with thoſe | 

| 2 :- 
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of Homer and Horace; and know more of 
Copernicus and fir Iſaac Newton, from the 
accounts given of them by Fontenelle, Val. 
taire and Pemberton, than-from the original 
works of thoſe two philoſophers. But I ſhall 
ſay no more at preſent, for fear of betraying 
that intereſt, which it is the fcere purpoſe of 
this letter to improve and advance. 
| Lam, 
p62 $427 81x, | 
| | Yo gf humble fervent, 
NEo-ACADEMICUS, 


PESSSIVESDESEDLS 


. Nous. 153. Tnunspar, December 4» 1755 


FAVING been frequently preſſed by fir 
| John Jolly (an old friend of mine, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a fine ſeat, a large park, and a plen- 

-  tiful eſtate) to paſs a few weeks with him in 
the country, I determined laſt autumn to ac- 
cept his invitation, propoſing to myſelf the 
higheſt pleaſure from changing the noiſe and 

. hurry of this buſtling metropolis, for the agree- 
able ſilence, and ſoothing indolence of a rural 
* 5 retirement. 


. 
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ing, and pretty early the next arrived at the 
habitation of my friend, ſituated in a moſt de- 
E licious and romantic ſpot, which (the owner 
having fortunately no TASTE) is not yet de- 
defaced with IMPROVEMENTS. On my ap- 
proach, I abated a little of my travelling pace, 
to look round me, and admire the towring 
hills, and fertile vales, the winding ftreams, 
the ſtately woods, and ſpacious lawns, which, 
gilded by the ſun-ſhine of a beautiful morning, 
on every fide afforded a moſt enchanting pro- 
ſpect; and I pleaſed myſelf with the thoughts 
of the happy hours I ſhould ſpend amidſt theſe * 
paſtoral ſcenes, in reading, in meditation, or 
in ſoft repoſe, inſpired by the lowing of diftant 
herds, the falls of . and nn of 
birds. 

I was We with a GAS welotite, and 
many ſhakes of the hand by my old friend, 
whom I had not ſeen for many years, except 
once, when he was called to town by a proſe- 
cution in the King's- bench, for miſunderſtand- 
ing the ſenſe of an act of parliament, which, 
on examination, was found to be nonſenſe, 
He is an honeſt gentleman of a middle age, a 
3 N ale 
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hale conſtitution, good natural parts, and abun- 
dant ſpirits, a keen ſportſman, an active ma- 
giſtrate, and a tolerable farmer, not without 
ſome ambition of acquiring a ſeat in parlia- 
ment, by his intereſt in a neighbouring bo- 
rough: ſo that between his purſuits of game, 
of juſtice, and popularity, beſides the manage- 
ment of a large quantity of land, which he 
keeps in his own hands; as he terms it, for 
amuſement, every moment of his time is ſuft: . 
ciently employed. His wife is an agreeable 
woman, of about the ſame age, and has been 
- handſome; but though years have ſomewhat 
impaired her charms, they have not in the leaf 
her reliſh for company, cards, balls, and all 
manner of public diverſions. 

Om my arrival, I was firſt conducted into 
the breakfaſt room, which, with ſome fur- 
priſe, I ſaw quite filled with genteel perſons of 
both ſexes, in diſhabille, with their hair in 
papers; the cauſe of which I was quickly in- 
formed of, by the many apologies of my lady 
for the meanneſs of the apartment ſhe was 
obliged to allot me, By reaſon the houſe 
% was ſo crowded with company during. the 


„ time of their races, which, ſhe ſaid, began 
« that 


U 


> 
— 
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« that very day for the whole week, and for 
„ which they were immediately preparing,” 
I was inſtantly attacked by all preſent with one 
voice, or rather with many voices at the ſame 
| time, to accompany them thither z to which 
I made no oppoſition, thinking it would be 
attended with more trouble than the 1 
tion itſelf, _ 

As ſoon as the ladies and the equipages were 
ready, we iſſued forth in a moſt magnificent 
cavalcade ; and after travelling five or ſix miles. 
through bad roads, we arrived at the Red Lion, 
juſt as the ordinary was making its appearance. 
on the table. The ceremonials of this ſump- 
tuous entertainment, which conſiſted of cold 
fiſh, lean chickens, ruſty hams, raw veniſon, 
ſtale game, green fruit, and grapeleſs wines, 
deſtroyed at leaſt two hours, with five times 
that number of heads, - ruffles, and ſuits of 
cloaths, by the unfortunate effuſion of butter 
and gravy, From hence we proceeded a few 
miles farther to the race-ground, where no- 
thing, I think, extraordinary happened, but 
that amongſt much diſorder-and drunkenneſs, 
few limbs, and no necks were broken : and 


from theſe Olympic games, which, to the 
great 
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great emolument of pick-pockets, lafted till it 
through a ſoaking ſhower, to dreſs for the a. 
ſembly. But this I found no eafy taſk; nor 
could I poſſibly accomplith it, before my cloaths | 
were quite dried on my back; my ſervant ſtay- 
ing behind to ſettle his bets, and having ftow- 
ed my portmanteau into the boot of ſome 
coach, which he could not find, to fave him- 


ſelf both the trouble and * of carry- 
ing . 

Bemo at laſt equipped, I entered the ball- 
room, where the ſmell of a ſtable over which 
it was built, the favour of the neighbouring 
Kitchen, the fumes of tallow candles, rum- 
punch and tobacco diſperſed over the whole 
| houfe, and the balſamic effluvia's from many 
ſweet creatures who were dancing, with almoſt 
equal ſtrength contended for ſuperiority. The 
company was numerous and well-dreft, and 
differed not in any reſpect from that of the 
moſt brilliant affembly in London, but in ſeem- 
ing better pleaſed, and more deſirous of pleal- 
ing; that is, happier in themſelves, and civiller 
to each other. I obſerved the door was block- 

ed up the whole night by a few faſhionable 
a young 
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young men, whoſe faces I remembered to have 
@ ſeen about town, who would neither dance, 
drmk tea, play at eards, nor ſpeak to any one, 


except now and then in whiſpers to a young 
lady, who fat in ſilence at the upper end of 
the room, in a hat and neplivet; with her back 
zgainſt the wall, her arms a- Kimbo, Her legs 
thruſt out, a ſneer on her lips, a ſedwẽ on her 
forchead, and an invincible aſſuranee in her eyes. 
This lady I had alſo frequently met with, but 
could not then recolle& where ; but have ſine: 
learnt, that ſhe had been toad-eater to # wo- ; 
man of quality, and turned off for tooclofe and — |} 
preſumptuous an ĩmitation of her betters. Their f 
behavigur aſfronted moſt of che com company, ver 
obtained the deſired effect: for J overheard ſe- 
veral of the country ladies ſay; * It was pity 
* they were ſo proud; for to be ſure they 
« were prodigious well-bred people, and had 
an immenſe deal of wit:” à miſtake they 
could never have fallen into, had theſe” pat- 
terns of politeneſs condeſcended to have enter- 
ed into any converſation. Dancing and cards, 
with the refreſhment of cold thickens and ne- 
gus about twelve, carried us on till day- break, 
when our coaches being ready, with much 

| ſolicitation, 


— ww F AAʃß³ẽ be ne a ot ne 
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ſolicitation, and more ſqueezing, I obtained ; 
Place in one, in which no more than ſox had 
before artificially ſeated themſelves; and about 
fige in gd the morning, through many and great 
perils, we. arrived ſafely at home. 1 
Ix was now the middle of harveſt, which 
1 bad not a little ſuffered by our diverſions; ani 
therefore our coach-horſes were immediately de- 
graded to a cart; and having reſted during Ou 
fatigues, by a juſt diſtribution of things, wen 
now obliged to labour, while We were at ref, 
I mean not in this number to include myſeli; 
for, though I hurried immediately to. bed, no 
reſt could I obtain for ſome time, for the rum- 
bling of carts, and the converſation of their 
drivers, juſt under my window. Fatigue at 
length got the better of all obſtacles, and I fel 
aſleep; but J had ſcarce cloſed my eyes, when 
I. was awaked by a much louder noiſe, which 
was that of a whole pack of hounds, with their 
Yociferous attendants, ſetting out to meet my 
friend, and ſome choice ſpirits, whom we had 
| juſt left behind at the aſſembly, and who choſe 
this manner of refreſhment after a night's de- 
bauch, rather than the more uſual and inglo- 
Tious one of going to bed. Theſe ſounds dying 


away by their diſtance, I again compoſed my- 
cf to reſt ; but was preſently again rouſed by 
more diſcordant tongues, uttering all the groſſ- 
neſs of Drury-lane, and ſcurrility of Billinſgate, 
I now waked indeed with ſomewhat more fa 
tisfaction, at firſt thinking, by this unpaſtoral 
dialogue, that J was once more returned fafe 
to London ; but I ſoon found my miſtake, and 
underſtood that thefe were ſome innocent and 


to determine their gentle diſputes before his 


rn from hunting, were reſolved to make all 
poſſible uſe of this ſuſpenſion of juſtice. It be- 


ing now towards noon, I gave up all thoughts 


ently alarmed by a confuſion of voices, as 
loud, though ſomewhat ſweeter than the for- 
mer. As they proceeded from the parlour un- 


ing and ſcreaming, I could diſtinguiſh only the 
few following incoherent words—horrible= 
frightful — ridiculous—Preifland hen—rouge— 
ed hon at Brem ford flays padded ram s- 


| up, drefſed me, and went down, where 1 
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honeſt neighbours of fir John's, who were come 


tribunal, and being ordered to wait till his re- 
of ſleep, and it was well I did; for I was pre- | 


er me, amidſt much giggling, laughing, ſqueak- | 


Wn — ſaucy minx impertinent coxcomb. I ſtart- 


found 


— 


tude, diſcourſing of their friends, with whog 
they had fo agreeably ſpent the laſt night, a 
to whom they were again haſtening with th 
utmoſt impatience. I was ſaluted with a hoy: 


dye from them all at the ſame inſtant, a 


eee the ſervice of the day. 

In this manner I went through the perſecy 
| tions of the whole week, with the ſufferings ad 
reſolution, but not with the reward of a ma- 
tyr, as I found no peace at the laſt: for at th 
concluſion. of it, fir John obligingly requeſt 


me to make my ſtay with him as long as I pd. 


ſibly could, aſſuring me, that though the 
were now over, I ſhould not want diverſion; 
for that next week he expected lord Rattle, i 
Harry Bumper, anda large fox- hunting party; 
and that the week after, being the full mooy 
they ſhould. gay and receive all their neigh 
ſociably together; by which is ſighified, in ti 
country dialect, eating, drinking and playin 
at cards all night. My lady added with 
ſmile, and much delight in her eyes, that fr 
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found the ſame polite company, who trek. 
faſted there the day before, in the ſame at. 


friend ſaid, he was no leſs concerned; but that 
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the whole week, and that ſhe hoped I ſhould 
not think the country ſo dull and melancholy 
a place as I expected. Upon this information 
I reſolved to leave it immediately, and- told 
them, I was extremely ſorry that I was hin- 
dered by particular buſineſs from any longer 


enjoying ſo much polite and agreeable compa- 


ny; but that I had received a letter, Which 
made it neceſſary for me to be in town, My © 


I muſt not poſitively go, till after to- morrow; 
for that he then expected the mayor and al- 
dermen of his corporation, ſome of whom were 
facetious companions, and ſung. well. This 
determined me to ſet -out that yery evening; 
which I did with much ſatisfaction; and made 
all poſſible haſte, in ſearch. of ſilence and foli- 
tude, to my lodgings next door to a Hrakier's 
at Charing-croſs. | . 
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TEPPING into a colfee-houſe in the 
Strand the other day, I ſaw a ſet of youry 
fellows laughing very heartily over an old {& 
fions-paper. The gravity of my appearance 
would not permit me to make any enquiry a 
bout what they were reading ; I therefore wait 
ed with ſome impatience for their departur, 
and as ſoon as they were gone, took up the 
paper as it lay open, and found the ſubject a 
their mirth to have been the trial of a you 
| lad of ſeventeen, for robbing a ſervant maidd 
3 her pockets in St. Paul's church-yard. The 
it evidence of the maid was in the following 
WW words.” ; ' 0 
1 “ Axp pleaſe you, my lord, I had ber 
1H & with another maid- ſervant at Drury-lane 
| cc playhouſe to ſee the Country Wife. A bat 
& diſh ſort of a play to be ſure it turned out; 
« and I wiſh it did not put ſome wickel 
& thoughts into the head of my fellow-{e- 


« vant; for ſhe gave me the flip in the play 
« houle 


6 
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« houſe paſſage, and did not come home all 
« night. So walking all alone by myſelf 
« through St. Paul's church-yard, the pri- 
« ſoner overtook me, and would needs have 
« a kiſs of me. Oho! young ſpark; thought 
« I to myſelf, we have all been at the play I 
« believe; but if a kiſs will content you, why 
« Fen take it, and go about your buſineſs ; 


4 for you ſhall have nothing more from me, 


« ] promiſe you. This I ſaid to myſelf, my 
« lord, while the young man was kiffing 
« me; but, my lord, he went on to be quite 
% audacious 3 ſo I ftood ftock-ftill againſt 
« the wall, without ſo much as ſpeaking a 
« word; for I had a mind to ſee how far his 
© impudence would carry him. But all at 
dc once, and pleaſe you, hen I was thinking 
* of no ſuch thing, crack went my pocket- 
« ſtrings, and away ran the young man with 
my pockets in his hand. And then I 


thought it was high time to cry out; ſo 1 


* roared out murder and ſtop thief, till the 
* watchmen took hold of him, and carried us 


boch before the conſtable. And pleaſe 


* you, my lord, I yas never in ſuch a flurry 
Vor. V. e388 . « in 
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« in my life; for who would have thought of 
« any ſuch thing from ſo good-looking a 
«& young man? So I ſtood ſtock-ſtill, as 1 
e told you before, without ſo much as ſtirring 
&« finger; for as he was ſo young a man, [ 

had a great curioſity to ſee how far his im- 
_ 4 pudence would carry him.” 

ITE extreme honeſty of this evidence pleaſ- 
ed me not a little; and I could not help think- | 
ing that it might afford a very excellent leſſon 
to thoſe of my fair readers, who are ſometimes 
far indulging their curioſity upon occaſions 
| where it would be prudence to ſuppreſs i it, and 
for holding their tongues when they ſhould be 
moſt ready to cry out. 

Many a female in genteeler life, has, 1 
believe, indulged the ſame curioſity with this 
poor girl, without coming off ſo well, though - 
the thief has never been brought to his trialat 
the Old Bally for the robbery he has committed: 
indeed, the watchmen are uſually aſleep that 
ſhould ſeize upon ſuch thieves, unleſs. it be 
now and then a huſband or a father ; ; but the 
+ plunder is never to be reſtored. 

To fay the truth, the great deſtroyer of fe- 
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male honour is curioſity, It was the 'frailty 
of our firſt mother, and has deſcended in a 


double portion to «almoſt every individual of 
her daughters. There are two kinds of it 


country women againſt: one is the curiolity - 


man's impudence will carry him; and the 
other, that of knowing exactly y their own, 
firength, and how far they may ſuffer chem 
ſelves to be tempted, and retreat with honour. 
I would alfo adviſe them to guard their pock- 
ets as well as their perſons againſt the trea - 
chery of men: for in this age of play, it may 
be an undetermined point whether their de- 
ſigns are moſt upon a lady's purſe or her 
honour : nor indeed is iteaſy to ſay, when the | 
attack is made upon the purſe, whether it may 
not be a prelude to a more dangerous theft. 

IT uſed formerly to be the practice, when 
a man had deſigns upon the virtue of a woman, 
to inſinuate himſelf into her good graces by. 
taking every opportunity of loſing his money 
to her at cards. But the policy of the times 
bas inverted this practice; and the way now 
to make ſure of a woman is to ſtrip her of her 
G 2 money, 


* £ % 


that I would particularly caution my fair | | 


above-mentioned, that of trying how-far a 


whe 


a" 
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money, and run her deeply in debt; for loſſes 
at cards are to be paid one way or other, 
there is no poſſibility of appearing in company, 
and of what value is a lady's virtue, if ſhe, 
always to ſtay at home with it ? 5 
A very gay young fellow, of my acquaint- 
ance was complaining to me the other day of 
his extreme ill fortune at picquet. He told me 
| that he had a very narrow miſs of compleatl 
undrefling one of the fineſt women about dt 
James's, but that an unfortunate repique hal 
difappointed him of his hopes. The lady, it 
ſeems, had played with him at her own houſe 
till all her ready money was gone; and upon 
his refuſing to proceed with her upon credit, 
ſhe conſented to his ſetting a ſmall ſum againſt 
her cap, which he won ,and put into his 
pocket, and afterwards her handkerchief; but 
that ſtaking both cap and handkerchief and al 
his winnings againſt her tucker, he was moſt 
cruelly repiqued when he wanted but two 
points of the game, and obliged to leave the 
lady as well dreſſed as he found her. 
Tunis was indeed a very critical turn of fot- 
tune for the lady: for if ſhe had gone on loſing 
from top to bottom, what the laſt ſtake might 
> 263 have 
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have been I almoſt tremble to think, I am 
apprehenſive that my friend's impudence would 
have carried him to greater lengths than the 
pickpocket's in the trial, and that he would 
hardly have contented himſelf with running off - 
with her clothes: and beſides, what modeſt 
woman, in ſuch a ſituation, would object to 

any conceſſions, by which ſhe might have re- 

covered bar en enn y 
condition to be ſeen ? 

Since my friend's telling me this ſtory, | 
politer part of this metropolis : for as I am na- 
turally ſhort-ſighted, I have miſtaken a well- 
dreſſed woman's taylor, whom I have ſeen 
coming out of a genteel houſe with a bundle 
under his arm, for a gentleman who has had 
the good fortune to trip the lady of her clothes, 


and was moving off in triumph with his wine 
nings. 2 | LEVY Fo» 23 | 

To. what lengths this new kind of gaming 
might have been carried, no one can tell, if 
the ladies had not taken up in'time, and put a 
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of play, will either keep away from” maſque- 
rades and ridotto's, or lock up his purſe in 
his eſcritore. But as among the las, the 
ſtaying at home is an impracticable thing, they 
have adopted the other caution, and very pru- 
dently leave their clothes behind them. Hence 
it is that caps, handkerchiefs, tippets, and 
uckers are rarely to be met with upon the 
young and handſome: for as they know their | 
own weakneſs, and that the men are not al- 
ways complaiſant enough to play with them 
upon credit, they throw off at their toilettes all I 
thoſe coverings which they are in any imme. 
diate danger of loſing at a tote d tite. 
Tus ladies will, I hope, think me intitled 
to their thanks at leaſt, for aſcribing to their 
prudence that nakedneſs of dreſs, which incon- 
ſiderate aud ignorant perſons have conſtantly 
miſtaken for wantonneſs or indiſcretion. A 
the ſame time I would recommend it to all 
young ladies who are known to be no gameſters, 
either to wear a covering on their necks, or to 
throw a cloak over their ſhoulders in all public 
places, leſt it ſhould be thought that by diſ- 
playing their beauties to attract the eyes of the 


men, they have a curioſty, like the maid ſet- 
| | . vant 
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vant in the trial, to ſee how far their impudence | 
will carry them: | INE 

To conclude a little ſeriouſly, I would en- 
treat my fair readers to leave gaming to the 
men, and the indelicacies of dreſs to the wo- 
men of the town. The vigils of the card- 
table will ſully thoſe beauties which they are 
fo deſirous of exhibiting ; and the want of 
concealment render them too familiar to be 
admired, Theſe are common obſervations, I _ 
confeſs; but it is now the ſeaſon for repeating 
and . enforcing them. Loſs of time and for- 
tune are the uſual miſchiefs of play; but the 
ruin does not always end there: for, how- 
ever great may be the paradox, many a 


to redeem her CREDIT, But I hope my 
country-women will be warned in time, and 
that they will ſtudy to deſerve a better eulogy 
than was once given, in a funeral oration, of 
a lady who died at a hundred and five, © that 
« towards the latter part of her life, ſhe was 
. — gory for her en of 
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woman has been driven to ſell her HonouR,  - 
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Nun. 155. Tnunspav, December 18, 1755 


To Mr. Firz-ADAM, 
SIR, | 
HAVE ths bonogr to kit at the feet of x 
| Gamaliel in this city, in the capacity of a 
pariſh-clerk, which office I hold in commen. 
dam with the employment of an undertaker, 
The injuries I have ſuffered are ſo little cogni- 
zable bythe laws of the land (till it ſhall pleaſe 
God to teach our ſenators ſo much wiſdom as 
to amend them in this particular) that I have 
none to whom I can appeal, but the Won rp 
to whom I beg that you would pleaſe to pre- 
ſent this my humble remonſtrance and propo- 
I noye you will excuſe the trouble I now 
give you, not only becauſe I chuſe to ſubmit 
myſelf to the judgment of your court, but as 1 
have reaſon to believe that the news- wri- 
ters would not be faithful enough to lay 
this complaint before the public; thoſe gen- 
tlemen being the very parties concerned, and 
againſt whom it is to be lodged, , 
5 et „ Mr 
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My caſe, fir, is this. As I was one mom- 
ing furniſhing my head with the news of the 
day, to my great ſurpriſe I read a paragraph, 
which informed me that a very rich gentle- 
man of our pariſh died the day before. This 
ſtartled me, as I had never heard of his illneſs, 
and therefore had employed nobody to watch 
him in his laſt moments, and to bring me the 
earlieſt intelligence of his death, that I might 
not be wanting in my reſpects to the family 
by my condolence, and the offers of my ſer- 
vice in paying the laſt duties to ſo worthy a 
maſter. I was apprehenſive too, leſt ſome 
ſharper looker-out might be before-hand with 
me, and run away with the job. I therefore 
whipt on my black coat and white perriwig,. 
as faſt as I could, to wait on the diſconſolate 
widow. I rung gently at the door, for fear of 
diſturbing her; and to the footman who open- 
ed it, delivered my duty and condolence to 
his lady, and begged, if ſhe was. not provided 
with an undertaker, that T nnn 
nour to bury Mr. Deputy. 
THz ſervant gaped and ſtared, and Game 

great concern he was under for the loſs of his 

maſter (as I apprehended) was rendered ſo 
| G 5 ſtupid, 
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ſtupid, that he ſeemed not readily to under- 


ſtand what I ſaid. Before I could new frame 


my meſfage, to put it, if poſſible, into more 
- intelligible words, I was myſelf ſeized with the 


utmoſt horror and confuſion, at ſeeing the 
apparition of the: deceaſed ſtalk out of the 


compting-houſe, which opened into the paſ- 
ſage where I ſtood. I obſerved a redneſs in 
His countenance, more than was uſual in dead 


people; and indeed, more than he himſelf 
was wont to wear when he was. alive: and 
there was a ſternneſs and ſeverity in his fea- | 
tures, beyond what I had ever ſeen in bim 


before. Strait a voice more dreadful than 


thunder burſt out, and in the language of hell, 
ſwearing, curſing, calling me a thouſand 


names, and telling me he would teach me to 


play tricks with Him, he dealt me half a ſcore 
ſuch ſubſtantial blows, as preſently convinced 
me they could proceed from no ghoſt. I re- 
treated with as much precipitation as J could, 
for fear of falling myſelf into the pit, which L 


'- hoped to have dug for Him. 


Tnvs, fir, the wantonneſs of the news- 
papers diſappointed me of furniſhing out a fu- 
neral, deprived me of my dues as clerk, got 
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the gentleman's cuſtom for ever: for, per- 


haps, next time he dies, he will order another TEA 


undertaker to be employed, 


Now, fir, is it not a ſhame, that people Z 
ſhould thus die daily, and not a ſingle fee come 
the clerk of the pariſh for a burial ? and 


4 


me well thraſhed, and will probably loſe me 


that the news-writers, without commiſſion | 


from his Majeſty, or licence from Warwick- _. 


lane, ſhould kill whom they pleaſe, and we 


not get a ſhilling to comfort us in the midſt N 


of ſo much mortality? 


THERE are other inconveniences, though 3 


of an inferior confideration, which may attend 
this dying in print. A young heir at Oxford, 
juſt come of age, reads that his father was car- - 
ried off by an apoplective fit ſuch a day: 
catching the lucky minute, he marries that di- 
vine creature, his taylor's daughter, before 


the news can be contradicted, When it is, fear 


of the old gentleman's diſpleaſure makes him 


bribe his new relations to ſecreſy for a while : 


in proceſs of time, he marries a lady of for- 
tune and family by his father's directions: 
Tatterrella raves with all the ſpirit and dignity 
of a xd of the Britiſh fiſhery ; proves her 


prior 
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prior marriage ; not only calls, but 
lady Mary a whore ; baſtardizes the children 
of the ſecond — and old Snip's enen 
runs away with the eſtate. | 

How often have theſe diſturbing papers 


whirled up expectants of places to town in- 
their poſt-chaiſes, to whirl back again, with. 


the old SQUEEZE, an and I ſhall not forget 
« you WHEN the place is vacant?” How of- 
ten has even the reverend divine ſuffered the 
violent concuſſions of a hard- trotting horſe 
for above threeſcore miles together, to wait on 
the patronof a benefice vacated by the Evening 
Poſt ; where he has met with the mortifica- 
tion of ſmoaking a pipe with the incumbent? | 
Perhaps a lady too, whoſe tenderneſs and ſen- 
fibility could not permit her to attend her ſick 
' huſband to Bath, reads an account of his 
death in the papers, What ſhrieks, what 
t faintings, what tears, what inexpreflible grief 
afflicts the poor reli ! And when ſhe has 
mourned in balf a week, as much as any res- 
ſonable widow would do in a whole year; 
and (having paid the legacy of ſorrow to his 
memory in three days, which by the courteſy 
of England ſhe might have taken a twelve- 


month 


month for) begins to Sink of 4 a new „ 
home comes the old one, and talks in rapture 
of the virtues of Bath-water. While all the 
latisfaction the news- writers give this unfeign- 
edly afflicted poor lady, is,  ** The death f 
« A. B. Eſq; entioned. in rf papers lat 
week, proves a miſtake,” 

| xxo but one inſtance where any regard 
to us pariſh-clerks has been had, or our in- 


temporary and occaſional deaths ; and that. 
was of a gentleman of rank, who was gene- 


heirs at law, not caring to bury the real body, 
for reaſons beſt known to themſelves (though 
one of thoſe reaſons might be becauſe it was 
alive) yet convinced of the reaſonableneſs that 
a funeral ſhould follow a demiſe, dug up a 

poor drowned failor out of a hole on the ſhore, 
into which he had been tumbled, and with 
great ſolemnity interred the departed knight by 
proxy. There was juſtice in this 3 every man 
dad his due. It was acting with the wiſdom 
of an old Athenian. | ; 
A PRACTICE of the Athenians may ſerve 

= an anſwer to ſuch (if any ſuch there are) 


tereſts in the leaſt taken care of in theſs 


rally reported and allowed for dead. His 
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who from modern prejudices object to the fu- Ml 
nerals of people not really dead. Our doctor 
told us in one of his ſermons upon regenera- 
tion, that among theſe Athenians if one who 
was living, were reported to be dead, and fune- 
ral obſequies performed for him — (which 
| plainly implies their cuſtom of celebrating 
funerals for perſons who were dead in their 

news- papers, though they were not ſo in rea- 


lity) —if afterwards he appeared, and pretend- 


ed to be alive, he was looked upon as a pro- 
phane and unlucky perſon, and no one would 
keep him company. One who fell under this 
misfortune (it matters not for his name, though 
I chink the doctor called him Harry Stone- 

| houſe,* or ſomething like it) conſulted the 
oracle how he might be readmitted among 
the living: the oracle commanded him to be 
' regenerated, or new chriſtened ; which was 
accordingly done, and grew to be the eſtz- 
bliſhed method of receiving ſuch 4 41 into 
—_— again. 

Axp here in England before the he 
mation, as I am informed, it was uſual when 
2 rich perſon died, to celebrate yearly and 


* Ariflinus, 
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daily maſles, obits, and commemorations for 
him; ſo that one who died but once, ſhould: 
be as good as buried a thouſand times over : 
but among us it is juſt the reverſe; a man 
may die here a thouſand n and be buried 
but once. 

HowEv RR, I hate popery, * * not 
wiſh the reſtoration of it: yet as I hope a 
chriſtian country will not come behind-hand 
with a heathen one in wiſdom and juſtice, 
permit me to recommend the practice of 
the Athenians before- mentioned, and peti- 
tion the WoRLD immediately to paſs it in- 
to a faſhion, and ordain that hereafter, 
every man living, who has been killed 
in the. news-papers, ſhall account to the 
clerk of the pariſh where ſuch deceaſe is 
reported to have happened ; or, if no place is. 

ſpecified, to the clerk of the pariſh where the 


month preceding, for a burial fee: and alſo 
before he is admitted to any ball, rout, aſſem- 
bly, tavern, church, drum, or coffee-houſe, 
that he account to the ſaid clerk for his rege- | 
neration, or new-chriſtening fee : and in caſe 
the report was made without the privity and 
con- 


perſon has reſided for the greater part of the p 
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conſent of the party, and he ſhall hs found 
not guilty of his own death, that then he ſhall 
have a faſhionable demand upon the publiſhen 
for the recovery of both fees to reimburg 
Teas fir, might put ſome ſtop ity: 9 

alarming praftice, @ grievouſly to 
pointment of widows, heirs and expeRants: 
| or at leaſt do ſome juſtice to that yery reh: 
table, but greatly injured body of pariſh | 
clerks, to which I have the honour to belong, 


"Ry * In * 


8 I Ry 


Your moft obedient 


Nuus, 156. THURSDAY, December25, 1755. 


An idlo tantum vents, ut exires? MARTIAL. 


To Mr, Fai T z-A DPD AM. 
S1R, 


8 I find you are 4 1 
A reformation of mankind. your care, and 
ſtand forth like another. Hercules to correct 
the irregularities and indiſcretions which folly, - 
ie, or that unmeaning fickle thing, called 
WT faſhion, give birth to; I take the liberty of 
WT troubling you with my thoughts upon a ſpecies 
of animals, which at preſent are very numer- 
ous, and to be found in all places of public 
WT amuſement. But though I am going to give 
you my remarks upon this race of beings, 1 
muſt confeſs that I have never ꝓet heard of 
uu appellation by which they are diſtin- 
W guiſhed. The futility indeed of the age, has 
W occaſioned many ridiculous and contemptible 
eerſons to riſe up among us, * without 
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aiming at any laudable purpoſe, or acting un- 
der the dictates of any principle, have formel 
* themſelves into clubs and ſocĩeties, and aſſum- 
ed names and titles, as innocent of ſenſe and 
meaning, as are the perſons themſelves who 
bear them. Such are the Bucks, Stags, Blaod, 
and many more with which the news-papen 
have from time to time made me'acquainted, 
But the animals which I would now place 
under your notice, are of a very different 
kind they are, in ſhort, a ſpecies of young 


men, who, from a certain blind impulſe, ar 


always rambling up and down this town, and 
never fail to be preſent at all places of diver- 
ſion, without having a taſte or Capatity to 
| 07 2. 

Upon my going Intely tn 10 x capital play, 1 
ſaw ſeveral of them ſi itting indeed with great 
order and decorum, but ſo inattentive, ſo in- 
different, and unmoved through the whole 
performance, - whilſt the reſt of the audience 
were all eye and ear, that they appeared to 
me to be ſo many ſtatues, Their behaviou 
ſurpriſed me extremely, and led me at the ſame 
time to aſk myſelf, for what purpoſe thele 


en, aa come to a play, and if, Ben 


MS - oo... i RS Rs. LE TIS D/ t RS - 
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of old, it was only to go away again? For 
if they never attend to what paſſes before 
them, if they are not ſuſceptible of thoſe emo- 
tions, which a well-wrought ſcene raiſes in 
every feeling breaſt, if they do not follow the 
actor through all the ſweet deluſion of his art, 
in ſhort, if they do not as other people do, 
laugh with thoſe that laugh, and 'weep with thoſe 
bat weep, what buſineſs have they there? 


25 far as I can judge, the opera-houſe-is their 


contradiction, I muſt inform you that I have 
ſtudied and examined them with great atten- 
tion, and find their whole compoſition to con- 
fit of two ingredients only; theſe are, ſelſ: 
admiration and inſenſibility; and to theſe two 


their actions muſt be referred. Hence it is, 
that they are always to be found in public 
places, where they go, not to ſee, but to be 
en, nor to hear, but to be heard. Hence it 
ls, that they are ſo devoted to the opera; and 
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To judge indeed by their appearance, one 
would imagine nothing could make them quit 
their tea- table and looking-glaſs. And yet, 
fir, no public place is free from them; though | 


favourite haunt, To reconcile this ſeeming” 8 


aauſes, operating jointly and ſeparately, all 


1 
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here indeed they ſeem to be peculiarly died 
ed by that power, called inſtincs, which ab 
is beſt and fitteſt for it. Now the opera is to 
them, if I may uſe the expreſſion, a very nur 
ſing mother, which feeds them with the pay 
of its own ſoft nonſenſe, and lulls and roch 
chem to their deſired repoſe. This is indeel 
their proper element, and as if inſpired by the 
genius of the place, I have ſometimes fen 
ee e eee eee 
a ta well as the Roach, 80d 
| have food fitted and prepared to its taſte and 
humour, or it will reje& and loath it: non 
. the opera is ſo good a cook, and knows 6 
well to pleaſe the palates of theſe her gueſt, 
that it is wonderful to ſee with what an appe- 
tite they devour whatever ſhe ſets before them: 
" nay, fo great is their partiality, that the ſame 
| food dreſt by another hand, ſhall have 1 
ml reliſh ; but minced and frittered by this thei 
1 favourite, ſhall be delicious. The plain bed 
and muſtard of Shakeſpear (though ſerved ij 
by very good cooks) turn their ſtomachs, whit 
EE EO 


— 


* 


killed by the conſpirators, never touches them; 
but Julio Cheſare, killing himſelf, and ſinging 


Scipio, the great conqueror of Afric, is with 
them a mighty filly fellow; but Shippione is a 
charming creature. It is evident then, that 


taſte to the food; and as the waters of a cer 
ing quality, could be contained in nothing but 

the hoof of an aſs, ſo can this languid and diſ- 
jointed compoſition find no admittance but in 


it. Thus their inſenſibility appears as well in 


times, and in all places: for I have remarked 


no where ſo conſpicuous as at the theatres. 


when 
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ain fit for the Gods. Thus Julius Cæſar, 


and ſtabbing, and ſtabbing and ſinging, till 
ſwan- like, he expires, is caro caro, and divino. 


ſuch heads as are expreſsly formed to receive 


what they like, as in what they reject; and 
like a faithful companion, attends them at all 


There they are to be ſeen, one while when 
tears are flowing all around them, another 


the food muſt be ſuited to the taſte, as te 


tain fountain of Theſſaly, from their benumb- 


that, wherever they are, they bring a mind n 
to be changed by time or place. However, as a 

play is the very touchſtone of the paſſions, - 
the neutrality which they ſo ſtrictly obſerve, is * 


- 


„ 
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pFhen the very benches are cracking with peals 
of laughter, ſitting as calm and ſerene, as if 
they had nothing but their own innocent 
thoughts to converſe with. 7 

. Upon confidering their character and tem- 
per, as far as they can be gueſſed at by their 
actions, and obſerving the apathy in which 
they ſeem to be wrapt, I once was inclined to 
think, that they might be a ſect of philoſo- 
phers, who had adopted the maxims of the 
ſtoies of old: but when I recollected that a 
thirſt after knowledge, contempt of pain, and 
Whatever is called evil, together with an in- 
flexible rectitude in all their actions, were the 
characteriſtics of thoſe ſages, I ſoon perceived 
my miſtake: for I cannot ſay, that I ever 
found that theſe philoſophers practiſe any or 
thoſe virtues. To ſpeak the truth, it is very 
difficult to know in what claſs to place them, 
and under what denomination they ought to 
paſs. Were I to decide, I ſhould at once pro- 
nounce them to belong to the vegetable world, 
and place them among the beings of ſtill life; 
for they ſeem to be too much under the ſtan- 
dard of their ſpecies to be allowed to rank 
with the reſt of mankind, To * ſerious, is 

it 


* 
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it not ſtrange that their heads and hearts 
ſhould be impenetrable to all the paſſions that 
affect the reſt of the world; nay, even more 
ſo than age itſelf, whoſe feelings Time with 
his icy hand has chilled, and almoſt extin- 
guiſhed? And yet age, with alli its infirmities, 
is more quick, more alive, and ſuſceptible of 
the finer paſſions, than theſe ſons of indifference 
in their prime and vigour of youth, 
Ax old woman, whom I found at my fide 
in the pit the other night, gave me an inſtance 
of the truth of this aſſertion. She did juſtice 
both to the poet and the actors, and beſtowed 
her applauſe plentifully, though never but 
where it was due. At the ſame time I ſaw _ 
ſeveral of theſe inanimate bodies ſitting as un- 
ccacerned, as if they had not known the lan- 
guage, or could not hear what was ſaid upon 
the ſtage, | 
II is a proverbial expreſſion (though per- 
haps a little injurious) to call an inſipid and 
ſenſeleſs perſon of the male ſex an old woman. 
For my part I was ſo charmed with mine, 
that I will make no diſreſpectful compariſons : 
but yet, fir, how contemptible muſt theſe tri- 
ers be, who can be out- done by a toothleſs 
| old 
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old woman, in quickneſs, ſpirit, and the ex- 

ertion of their faculties ? From a regard then 

 _ to that agreeable and ſenſible matron, I will 

* - © Notliken theſe inſenſibles to thoſe grave perſon- 
they approach very near to what is molt like 
old women, old men; and that they reſemble 
tze picture of thoſe crazy beings in the laſt 
ſtage of life, as drawn by that inimitable painter 
i of human nature, Shakeſpear: for theſe young 
Wl. men, like his old men, are ſans eyes, ſans ears, 
Ne taſte, ſans every thing. 


T am, Sig, 


1 — abiter% : PhtLoNos, , 


4 p. 5. 5 

=” iA s the letter, 1 venturs-4o-imik uw 1 

| (like a bit of embroidery to a plain cloth) and 

if you think either or both deſerving any no- 

tice, you may preſent them _ e 
eee W | 


The 
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The IVS ENSI ILE. 18 a 
While crowded theatres attenti ve ſit, 
And loud applauſes echo through the pit, 
Unconſcious of the cunning of the ſeene, #3 
Sits ſmiling FLORIO with infpid mein. 
- Fix'dlikea Aandingę lake, in dull repoſe, _ 
No grieſ, no joy, his GENTLE boſom knows ; . 
| NaTURE and GARRICK no attention gain, 
Aud baplę fs WIT darts all ber Aings in vain. 
Thus on the Alps eternal frofts appear, 
Which mack the changes of the various year, 3 
Intenſe/t ſuns unheeded roll away, 
And on th aer ice the bghtmings play.” 
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NumMs. 157. THURSDAY, Jan. i, 1736. 


NE can ſcarce paſs an hour in any com- 
pany, without hearing it frequently aſ- 

ſerted, that the preſent generation of ſervan s 
in this country are the proudeſt, and the lazieſt, 
the moſt profligate, inſolent, and extravagant 
ſet of mortals any where to be found on the 
face of the globe: to which indiſputable truth 

1 always readily, give my aſſent, with but one 
Vor. V. — ſingle 
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ſingle exception, which is that of their maſters 
and ladies, Now, though by this exception 
I have incurred the contemptuous ſmiles of 
many a wiſe face, and the indignant frowns of 
many a pretty one, yet I ſhall here venture to 
ſhew, that the pride and lazineſs of our. ſer- 
vants, from whence their profligacy, inſolence 
and extravagance muſt unavoidably proceed, 
are entirely owing, not only to our example, 
but to our cultivation, and are but the natural 
productions of the lame imperfeQions i in our- 
ſelves. | 

In the firſt place then, pride has put it into 
our heads, that it is moſt honourable to be 
waited on by gentlemen and ladies; and all, 
who are really ſuch by birth or education, 
having alſo too much of the ſame pride, how- 
ever neceſſitous, to ſubmit to any ſervitude, 
however eaſy, we are obliged to take the 
loweſt of the people, and convert them by our 
own ingenuity into the genteel perſonages, we 
think proper ſhould attend us. Hence out 
very footmen are adorned with gold and ſilver, 
with bags, toupees, and ruffles: the valet de 
chambre cannot be diſtinguiſhed from his ma- 
ſer, but by being better dreſt ; and Joan, who 
F HM a _ 


uſed to be but as good as my lady in the dark, 
is now by no means her inferior in, — 
light. In great families I have frequently in- 
treated the maitre d Hotel to go before me, and 
have pulled a chair for the butler, imagining 
them to be part, and not the leaſt genteel 
part, of the company. Their diverſions too 
are no leſs polite than their appearance; in 
the country they are ſportſmen, in town they 
frequent plays, opera's, and taverns, and at 
home have their routs and their gaming- 
tables. 3 0 
Bor leſt thus exalting our Fa RecA to an 
equality with ourſelves ſhould not ſufficiently 
augment their pride, and deſtroy all ſubordi- 
nation, we take another method. ſtill more 
effeQually to compleat the work, which is, 
debaſing ourſelves to their meanneſs by a ridi- 
culous imitation of their dreſſes and occupa- 
tions. Hence were derived the flapped hat, 
and cropped hair, the green frock, the long 
ſtaff, and buckſkin breeches: hence, amongſt 
the ladies, the round- eared cap, the ſtuff 
night-gown, white apron, and black leather 
ſhoe : and hence many perſons of the higheſt 
rank daily employ themſelves in riding 
Ha 2 
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matches, driving coaches, or in running be- 


fore them, in order to convince their dome- 
ſtics how greatly they are inferior to them 


in the execution of theſe honourable offices. 
Since then we make uſe of ſo much artto cor- 
rupt our ſervants, have we reaſon to be angry 
with their concurrence? Since we take fo 
much pains to inform them of their ſuperio- 


rity, and our weakneſs, can we be ſurpriſed 


that they deſpiſe us, or be diſpleaſed with their 


| infolence and impertinence? 


As the pride of ſervants thus proceeds from 
the pride, ſo does their lazineſs from the lazi- 
neſs of their maſters : and indeed, if there is 
any characteriſtic peculiar to the young peo- 
ple of faſhion of the preſent age, it is their 


lazineſs, or an extreme unwillingneſs to at- 


tend to any thing, that can give them the 
leaſt trouble, or diſquietude; without any de- 


gree of which they would fain enjoy all the 
luxuries of life, in contradiction to the diſpo- 
ſitions of providence, and the nature of things. 


They would have great eſtates without any 
management, preat expences Without any ac- 
counts, and great * without any diſ- 


cipline or r cxconomy : in 3 they are fit 
3 3'4 only 
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only to be inhabitants of Lubberland, where, 
as the child's geography informs us, men lie 
upon their backs with their mouths open, and 
it rains fat pigs, ready roaſted, ' From this 
principle, when the pride they have | infuſed 
into their ſervants has produced a'/proportion- 
able degree of lazineſs, their on lazineſs is 
too prevalent to ſuffer them to ſtruggle with 
that of their ſervants ; and they rather chuſe 
that all buſineſs ſhould be neglected, than to 
enforce the performance of it ; and to give up 
all authority, rather than take the pains to 
ſupport it: from whence it happens, that in 
great and noble families, where the domeſtics 
are very numerous, they will not ſo much as 
wait upon themſelyes ; and was it not for the 
friendly aſſiſtance of chair-women, porters, 
chairmen and ſhoe- blacks, procured by a ge- 
nerous diſtribution of coals, candles and pro- 
viſions, the common offices of life could ne- 
ver be executed; In ſuch it is often as diffi- 
cult to procure conveniencies, as in a deſart 
iſland ; and one frequently wants neceſſaries 
in the midſt of profuſeneſs and extravagance. 
In ſuch families I have ſometimes been ſhut 
up in a cold room, and interdicted from the 
| |; © uſe 
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uſe of fire and water for half a day; and, 
though during my impriſonment I have ſeen 


numberleſs ſervants continually paſſing by, 


the utmoſt I could procure of them was, that 
they would ſend ſomebody to relieve my neceſ- 
ſities, which they never performed. In ſuch 


I have ſeen, when a favourite dog has diſ- 


charged a too plentiful dinner in the drawing- 


room, at the frequent ringing of the bell nu- 


merous attendants make their appearance, all 
intreated to depute ſome one to remove the 
nuſance with the utmoſt expedition, but no 
one has been found in ſuch a houſe mean 
enough to undertake fuch an employment; 


and ſo it has lain ſmoaking under the noſes 


of the illuſtrious eee 1 e 


evening. 


I covLD produce innumerable A 
minute indeed and unobſerved, but well wor- 
thy obſervation, of the encroachments of our 
ſervants ori our eaſineſs and indolence, in the 
introduction of moſt of the fafhions that have 
prevailed for ſeveral years paſt, in our equi- 
pages and domeſtic cxconomy ; all which are 
entirely calculated for their pleaſure, eaſe, or 
advantage, in direct contradiction to our 

own. 
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own. To mention but a fe: our 'coaches. 
are made uneaſy, but light, that they may 
whirl us along with the utmoſt rapidity, for 
their own-amuſement. Glaſſes before are laid 
aſide, and we are immured in the dark, that 
the coachman may no longer be under our in- 
ſpection, but be drunk or afleep without any 
obſervation. Family Iiveries are diſcarded, 
becauſe badges of ſcurrility, which might give 
information to whom their wearers belonged, 
and to whom complaints might be addreſſed 
of their enormities.' By their careleſſneſs and 
idleneſs they have obliged us to hire all our 
horſes, and ſo have got rid of the labour of 
looking after them. By their impoſitions on 
the road they have forced us into poſt-chaiſes, 
by which means they are at liberty to travel by 
themſelves, as it beſt ſuits their on eaſe and 
convenience. By their impertinence, which 
we have not patience to endure, nor reſolu- 
tion to repreſs, they have reduced us to dumb- 
waiters, that is, to wait upon ourſelves; by 
which means they have ſhaken off the trouble 
and condeſcenſion of attending us. By their 
profuſion and miſmanagement in houſe-keep- 
ing, they have compelled us to allow them 
H 4 board- 
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board- wages, by which means they have ob- 
tained a conſtant excuſe to loiter at public- 
houſes, and money in their pockets: to ſquan- 
der there in gaming, drunkenneſs, and extra- 
vagance. The laſt of theſe is an evil of ſo 
gigantic a ſize, ſo conducive to the univerſal 
corruptionof the lower part of this nation, and 
ſo entirely deſtructive of all family order, de- 
cency and œconomy, that it well deſerves 
the conſideration of a legiſlature, who are not 
themſelves under the influence of their ſer- 
vants, and can pay them their On without 
any inconvenience. | |. 

Fon what has been aid it itplainly . 
that every man in this country is ill ſerved in 
proportion to the number and dignity of his 
ſervants: the parſon, or the tradeſman, who 
keeps but two maids and a boy not exceeding 
twelve years old, is uſually very well waited 
on; the private gentleman infinitely worſe; 
but perſons of great fortunes or quality, afraid 
of the idols of their own ſetting up, are ne- 
glected, abuſed and impoveriſhed by their de- 
pendants ; and the King himſelf, as is due to 
his exalted ſtation, is more impoſed on, and 

worle + hw any one of his ſubjects. 

Nuus. 


e eee 


Nun. 1 88. TnunspAv, Jan. 8, 18 


URING the courſe of theſe my la- 

bours, there is nothing that I have ap- 
plied myſelf to with more diligence and at- 
tention, or that I have hoped for with greater 
pleaſure and delight, than the reformation of 
the fair ſex. Their dreſſing, gaming and 
painting have been from time to time the ſub- 
jets of my animadverſions. Happy indeed 
ſhould I have been, if my ſucceſs had borne 
any proportion to my zeal : but as my philoſo- 
phy has taught me to bear with patience thoſe 
evils which I cannot redreſs, I am contented, 
under certain limitations, to wink at thoſe _ 
enormities which I wanted to have removed, 
In regard to dreſs, I conſent that the faſhion 


ſhall continue as it now is; but 1 enter my 


proteſt againſt abſolute nakedneſs: for while 
I am conniving at low ſtays and ſhort petti- 
coats, I will permit no lady whatſoever (as a 
brother eſſayiſt very wittily has it) to make 


both ends meet, I conſent allo to the preſent 
Hg faſhion 
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faſhion of curling the hair, ſo that it may 
ſtand a month without combing ; though I 
muſt confeſs (and I believe moſt huſbands 
and lovers are of my opinion) that T think a 
fortnight or three weeks might be a ſufficient 
time : but I bar any application to thoſe 
foreign artiſts, who advertiſe in the public pa- 
pers that they have the ſecret of making up a 
lady's head for a complete quarter of a year. 
As to gaming, I permit it to go on as it does, 
provided that the ladies will content them- 
| ſelves with injuring their huſbands in no other 
reſpect than by ruining their fortunes. Paint- 
ing likewiſe I ſubmit to; and indeed as cards 
and late hours have ſo totally deſtroyed the 
natural complexion, it is not altogether unrea- 
ſonable that a little art ſhould be introduced 
to repair it. But to make this art as little 
 Hurtful as poſſible to the health, the breath, 
the teeth and the ſkin of thoſe who practice 
it, I have conſulted almoſt every author both 
ancient and modern, who has written on the 
ſubject. The moſt ſatisfactory of theſe au- 
thors is Jo. Paul Lomatius, a painter of Mi- 
lan. His works were tranflated by Richard 

Haydock of New college, Oxford, in the year 
| 1598 
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1598. In the third book of which are the | 


following obſervations, which the author calls 


a diſcourſe of the artificial beauty of women. 
« HAvING intreated of ſo many and divers 


« thinges, I could not but ſay ſomething of 
« ſuch matters as women uſe ordinarily in 
« beautifying and embelliſhing their faces ; a 
„ thing well worth the knowledge: inſo- 
« much as many women are ſo poſſeſſed with 
« a defire of helping their complexions by 
« ſome artificial meanes, that they will by 
« no meanes be diſſwaded from the ſame. 
Now the things which they uſe are 
« theſe, viz. ointments of divers forts, pow- 


« ders, fatts, waters, and the like; whereof 


© To. Modoneſe, doctor of phyſic, hath writs 


« ten at large, in his book intitled the orna- 


<« ments of women, wherein he teacheth the 

&« whole order of beautifying the face. 

4 Now my intent in this treatiſe is only to 
A diſcover the natures of certain things which 

e are- in daily uſe for this purpoſe; becauſe 

© it often falleth out, that inſtead of beauti- 


« fying, they do moſt vilely disfigure them- 
* ſelves, The reaſon whereof i is, becauſe 


wy they are ignorant of. the natures and quali- 
« ties 
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ties of the ingredients. Howbeit, partly by 
my directions, and partly by  Modoneſe's 
<< bgok, I hope to content and ſatisfy them in 
& all ſuch ſort, that they ſhall have juſt cauſe 
e to thank us both: and in truth, for their 
ct ſakes have I ſpecially undertaken this paines, 
& by teaching them to underſtand the natures 
* of the minerals, vegetables and animals, 
« which are moſt applied to this uſe, So that 
if any ſhall henceforth fall into the inconve- 
<< niencie after ſpecified, their own perril be 
it. And firſt, concerning ſublimate. 


« Of SUBLIMATE, and the bad effetts thereof. 


* Divers women uſe ſublimate diverſly | 
lc prepared for encreaſe of their beauty. Some 
<« bray.it with quickſilver in a marble mor- 
de tar with a wooden peſtle, and this they call 
&« argentatum ; others boyl it in water, and 
& therewith waſh their face; ſome grind it 
with pomatum, and ſundry other waies; 
<« but this is fure, that which way ſoeyer it be 
4 uſed, it is very offenſive to man's fleſh, and 
that not only to the face, but unto all the 
oy other parts of the body beſides; for proof 

I © whereof, 
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« whereof, ſublimate is called dead fur : be- 


A. 


« cauſe of its malignant and biting. nature: ; 


« the compoſition whereof is of /alte, guiciſil- 
cc ver and vitriol, diſtilled mw; in a Ow 
& ſen veſſel]. 3 WOT -# 

« Tuls the chirurgions call 3 
« becauſe if it be put upon man's fleſh, it 
« burneth it in a ſhort ſpace, mortifying the 
place, not without great pain to the patient. 


« Wherefore ſuch women as uſe it about 


their face, have always black teeth ſtanding 
« far out of their gums like a Spaniſh mule, 
te an offenſive breath, with a face half ſcorch- 
« ed, and an unclean complexion : all which 
ce proceed from the nature of ſublimate: ſo 
ce that ſimple women, thinking to grow more 
c beautiful, become disfigured, haſtening old 
age before the time, and giving occaſion to 
their huſbands to ſeek ftrangers inſtead of 
© their wives; with divers other inconve- 


« © Of cx CERUSSE, and the be fees dre, 


c Tus ceruſſe, or "whit lead, which wo- 


men uſe to better their complexion, is made 


J. 
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of lead and vinegar, which mixture is natu- 
rally a great drier; ſo that thoſe women 
« which uſe it about their faces, doe quickly 
4 become withered and grey- „ becauſe 
c this doth ſo mightily dry up the natural 

tc moyſture of their fleſh : and if any give not 
ec credit to my report, let them but obſerve 
& ſuch as have uſed it, and I doubt not but 

they will eaſyly be ſatisfied. 


*. WL PLUME ALUME, 


« THis alume is a kind of ſtone, which 
cc ſeemeth as it were made of tow, and is of 
«ſo hot and dry a nature, that if you make 
< the wicke of a candle therewith, it is 
«. thought it will burn continually without 
« going out; a very ſtrange matter, and be- 
« yond credit. With this, ſome ufe to rub 
cc the ſkin off their face, to make it ſeem red 
<< by reaſon of the inflamation it procureth;, 
but queſtionleſle it hath divers inconvenien- 
„ cies, and therefore to be avoided. 


m Fa, & 4 
; £ * 4 Ty «Of 
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* 
* » 
is 


* Of the-yurce of LEMONs; 


« SOME uſe the juice of lemons about their 
& face, not knowing the evil qualities there- 
« of: for it is ſo forcible, that it diffolveth- | 
« the hardeſt ſtones into water, and there is. 
« nothing which ſooner diſſolveth pearl thanit,. 
« Now if it can diſſolve ſtones in this man- 
« ner, what think you will it do upon man's 
« fleſh? Wherefore I exhort all women to, 
« eſchewe this and the like fretting and wear- 
ing medicines. 


« Of the ov of TARTARIE. 


„ THERE is no ſtronger fretter and eater 
than the oy] of tartarie, which in a very 
« ſhort time mortifieth a wound, as well as 
any other cauſtic or corrofive ; and being 
e ſo ſtrong a fretter, it will take any ſtain 
or ſpot out of linen, or woollen cloth = 
« wherefore we may eaſily think, that if it be 
d uſed about the face, it will work the like 
effects on the ſame, by ſcorching and 

8 * 
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« hardening it ſo, that in many days it will 
& not return to the former ſtate, + > —- 


wy of the ROCKE ALUME. 


« Rocks any doth likewiſe 1 1 
« face, inſomuch as it is a very piercing 
4 and drying mineral, and is uſed in ſtrong 
« water for the diſſolving of metals, which 
« water is made only of rocke alume and 
« ſal nitrum diſtilled, and is found to be 

of that ſtrength, that one drop thereof being 
“ put on the ſkin, burneth, ſhriveleth and 
ec parcheth it, with divers other inconvenien- 
« cies, as loofing the teeth, &c. - 


& Of CAMPHIRE, 


cc CAMPAIRE i is ſo hot and drie, that com- 
2 ing any- thing neere the her, it ſuddenly 
cc taketh fier, and burneth moſt vehemently. 
«© This being applied to the face, ſcaldeth it 
“ exceedingly, cauſing a great alteration, by 
cc parching of the ſkinne, and procuring a 
« fluſhing in the face; and in this the wo- 
4 men are very much deceaved. 5s 

2} « Of 
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« Of all fuch things. as are enemies to the bealth; 
% and hurtful tothe complexion. E 


&« ALL thoſe paintings and embelliſhings 
which are made with minerals and corro- 
« fives, are very dangerous; for being laid 
„upon the fleſh, eſpecially on the face of 4 
«© woman, which i is very tender and delicate 
e by nature (beſides the harm they doe to 
te the natural beauty) doe much prejudice the 
« healthiof the body: ſor it is very certain 
that all paintings and colourings made of 
« minerals or half minerals, as iron, braſs, lead, 
e tinn, ſublimate, ceruſſe, camp hire, juice of 
e lemons, plume alume, ſalt peeter, vitriol, 
<« and all manner of ſaltes and ſortes of alumes 
(as hath bin declared) are very offenſive to 
the complexion of the face; -wherefore if 
« there be no remedy, but women will be 
« medling with this arte of poliſhing; let 
them inſteede of thoſe mineral rr 
3 the remedies nn unn 


* 


% 
5 
, — „ o 
- 
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* — beny arty Joſh bi ft 
+ without danger. 


& 'THERE is nothing in the world which 
«doth more-beautifie and adorne a woman, 
* than cheerefulne(s and contentment. :- for it 
“ is not the red and white which giveth "the 
« oratious perfection of beauty, but certain 
6 ſparkling notes and touches of amiable 
cheerfulneſſe accompanying the ſame; the 
6 trueth whereof may appear in à diſ- 
4 faire, who at that inſtant will ſeem yl fa- 
t youred and unlovely; as contrariewiſe, an 
hard- favoured and browne woman, being 
4 merry, ee *** a. 
fieient beautiful. 

* SECONDLY honeſty ; n , 2 
& woman be fair and merry, and yet be diſ- 
4 honeſt, ſhe muſt exo roma ie, ac 

nn ingenuous and honeſt mind. 
| & THIRDLY. wildome: for a fooliſh, vain; 

* gigling dame cannot be reputed fair, inſo- 
much as ſhe hath an impure and polluted 
& mind. 


« Bur 


= 
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„ Bur hereof ſufficient, till a further op- 
« portunitie be miniſtred. Mean while, if 
« any be deſirous to be more ſatisfied in this 
« point, J referre them to an oration or trea« 
« tiſe of Nazienzen's erer this mats 
cc ter.” 3 

THO Mf Langhe 10 te not 
been able to procure the treatiſe he refers to, 1 
could wiſh with all my heart that the ladies 
would lay aſide their paint for a few weeks, 
and make trial of his receipt. It will indeed 
coſt them ſome. trouble, and may poſſibly re- 
quire a little alteration in their manner of liv- 
ing: but I will venture to aſſert, that the 
united toilettes of a hundred women of faſhion. 


cannot furniſh a cempaſuion that will be half 


ſo efficacious, 12 


Nuns, 159. Taunspar, Fon. 15,1756. 


LD as T am, my curioſity carried me tlie 
other night to ſee the new dramatic ſa- 
tire, called The Apprentice, which, conſider- 
ing the preſent epidemic madneſs. for theatri= 
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cal employments raging through the lower 
ranks of people, will J hope be as ſerviceable 
to cure the Engliſh mob of that idle diſorder, 
as the immortal work of Cervantes was to 
exorciſe from the breaſts of the Spaniſh nobi- 
lity the demon of knight- errantry. The piece 
is new and entertaining, and has received no 
inconſiderable advantages from the maſterly 
performance of a principal comedian, who, 
with a true genius for the ſtage, has very na- 
turally repreſented the contemptible inſuffici- 
ency of a pert pretenſion to it. At my return 


to my lodgings, I found enge e 
- yum 


To Mr. Fit „AAN 

n, | 
AmMoNG the many benevolent deſigns which 
have adorned the preſent well-diſpoſed age, 1 
remember to have read one a few years ago, 
in a periodical pamphlet, entitled, A pro- 
“e poſal for building an hoſpital for decay- 
d authors,” which gave me, and many 
other charitable people, much ſatisfaction. If 
the aged, the lame and the blind are proper 
objects of compaſſion, how much more ſo are 
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thoſe, who (if I ey uſe the expreſſion) have 
mutilated their underſtandings by an applica- 
tion to an art, which incapacitates its profeſ- 
ſors for all other purſuits! How many ſublime 
genius's have we daily ſeen, who, ſcorning the 
mechanic drudgeries, to which they have been 
deſtined by their muck-worm parents, have ſo 
feaſted their minds with Pierian delicacies, as 
to leave their bodies to periſh through naked- 
neſs and hunger. | 
HavinG heard that the author of that eſ- 
| fay made an impreſſion not only upon thoſe = 
who ſhed often the tears of pity, but even up- 
on uſurers, attorneys and ſober tradeſmen, I 
have ventured, by the conveyance of your pa- 
per, to lay my thoughts before the public, in 
compaſſion to the diſtreſſes of another order of 
men, who, in a ſubordinate degree, are con- 
nected with the ſublime race of authors, and, 
as retainers to the muſes, claim mine and yout᷑ 
aſſiſtance. The perſons I mean are ſuch as, 
either from the want of ambition or capacity, 
are prevented from ſoaring high enough to 
oblige ma nkindwith their own conceptions, and 
yet having a taſte or inclination above hand- 
ng a yard, or engrofling parchment, enter- 
- tain 


N 
11 
1 


tain and inſtruct the reſt of their ſpecies by re- 


railing the thoughts of others, and animating - 


their own carcaſles with the ever-living ſenti. 
ments of heroes, heroines, wits and legiſlators, 
Theſe gentlemen and ladies, whilſt they are 
reſident in London, are called in plain Engliſh, 
ACTORS; but when they condeſcend to exhi- 


dit their illuſtrious perſonages in the country, the 


common people diſtinguiſh them by the name 
of STAGE-PLAYERS, the rural gentry by the 
uncivil appellation of $TROLLERs, and a more 
unmannerly act of parliament by the names of 
YAGRANTS and VAGABONDS. Such, fir, is 
the preſent ill-bred dialect of our common 
ſtatute law. 

I MusT confeſs it has grieved me * a 
litle, when I have beheld a theatrical veteran, 
who has ſerved all the campaigns of Alexan- 
der, Julius Czſfar, and Henry the fifth, caſt 
off by cruel fate, or the caprice of a manager, 
and condemned (in the tragic wards of a cele- 


oy po) 


"4 


| Leh hs tag: ns fe: 5 4 
— realms his valour fav d: 
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been my anxiety, when I have. heard that a 
truly chriſtian actor (which is no ſmall miracle 
in our days) who has inoffenſively trod the 
ſtage many years without ever moleſting our 
paſſions, or breaking the commandment by re- 


preſenting the likeneſs of anything upon the earth, 


ſhould be diſcarded merely upon, the account 
of this his quiet department, and ſent. to eat 


the unmule-like bread of induſtry, behind the 


entrenchment of a countęr Shall a man, born 
with a ſoul aſpiring to. imitate the rapine of a 
Bajazet, or a woman with a heart burning to 


emulate the whoredoms of a Cleopatra, be ſent, 


the one to weigh out ſugar and ſpices to dirty 
mechanics, and the other to be cruelly fettered 
in the bonds of matrimony, among a phleg- 


matic race of creatures, where chaſtity is reck»  - 
oned a virtue? Indeed, fir, when you come 


ſeriouſly to think of | theſe things, I dare ſay 
you will lament with me, that in all this hoſ- 
pital- erecting town there is no charitable aſy- 
lum yet founded for theſe unfortunate repre- 


ſentatiyes of the greateſt perſonages chat wi, 


trod the ſtage of earth. / ea 
WE.are told by Hamlet, b 


7 
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poſſible to trace Alexander's carcaſe, after his 
world-conquering ſpirit had left it, to the ſtop. 


ping of a 'bung-hole : but methinks it would 


not be decent for ſo civilized a nation as our 
own, to ſuffer any living hero to be ſo reduced 
by fortune, as to ſtop that place, which the 
dead "Macedonian monarch was ſuppoſed to 


perform the office of clay to. In plain Eng- 


liſh, would it not be ſhocking to ſee a fine 


. perriwig-pated emperor, whom we have be- 


held aſcend the Capitol as Julius Cæſar, de- 
graded to fill ſmall-beer es at aun in 
the r 1 


m beſe oſs my an tru? 


4 


But that ſuch i amticlyanicui may 


not weigh upon the ſpirits of theſe theatrical 


. genius's, while they are bringing the ſtately 
perſonages of antiquity before our eyes; and 


that our Pyrrhuſſes, Tamerlanes and Marc 
Antonies, even though itinerant, may not ſneak 


into the ſheepiſh look of taylors, by foreboding 
that the cruel lot of fate may ere long deſtine 
thoſe legs, which are now adorned with the 


regal buſkin, to croſs one another again upon 


— an 
3 g 
- 


— 
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an obſcure ſhop-board in a garret I fay, that 
we may drive miſery from the minds of theſe 


worthies, when ſhe puts on ſuch horrid ſhapes, : | 


would propoſe to the nobility and gentry of 
this metropolis a ſubſcription for raiſing an hoſ- 
pital for decayed actors and actreſſes, that our 
performers may conftantly. be cheriſhed with 
the aſſurance that meagre want ſhall never 
erin at their royal heels, and that whenever 


age, accident, or the caprice of the town de- 


prives thoſe of their heroic callings, who for- 
tunately have eſcaped violent deaths (for theſe 
repreſentatives of heroes are ſometimes'known _ 
to imitate their originals, and as the » poet ſings, 
3 
—— — n di, 
Fate takes them ny to the prying fy go 


they will ad whilſt alive; "A wk 
the ſifters three ſhall flit the fatal thread, they 
may be enabled to make an exit as they have 
lived, in,mimetic grandeur, and have the in- | 
ſignia of their honours carried. before them ts 
the grave's lightleſs manſion. ; 
Ir I find the generality of your readers are 
inclined to encourage this uſeful charity, Iwill 
Vol. V. 1 take 
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take the liberty to offer to them a plan for the 
building ſuch an hoſpital, a ſcheme for the 
raiſing a fund for its ſupport, to point out what 

| qualifications are neceſſary to entitle a candi- 


date to a place in it, and laſt of all, to reca- 
pitulate the many advantages that muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be derived to ſociety from ſo laudable an 
undertak ing . — $21 whe * 
Bur that no well diſpoſed perſons may be 


influenced by the uncharitable inſinuation that 


I have ſome ſethſh views in the erecting this 
hoſpital, I think it abſolutely neceſſary to de- 
clate, that I am neither an unemployed phy- 


ſioian, an unpractiſed ſurgeon, nor a drugleſs 
apothecary; nor do I any. other way expect 


either emolument or pleaſure from the inftitu- 


tion, than in that ſweeteſt of ſenſations which 
the heart feels in having contributed to the re- 


lief of others, which always riſes in propor- 
tion to the object. What then, and how great 
muſt be mine, to have contributed to the com- 
fort of ſo illuſtrious a race of worthies! 
mne 
SIR, 5 
Tour . humbl: fait 2 
+ Oe Þ 
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5 To Mr. Firz-A D A M. | 


THINK, fir, more than three years are 


paſt, fince you began to beſtow yr i 
labours on the reformation of the follies —& | 
of the age. You have more than once hinted = 


at the great ſucceſs that has attended your en- 
deavours ; but ſurely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you 
deceive yourſelf, Which of your papers has = 
effectuated any real amendment? Have fewer | 
fools gone to, or returned from France, fince | 
you commenced author? or have fewer French + 
follies been purchaſed or propagated by thoſe | 
who never were in France? Do not women, 
dreſſed French, ftill iſſue from houſes dreſſed 
Chineſe, to theatres dreſſed Italian, in ſpite of = 
your grave admonitions ? Do e bong „ 
wear leſs claret, or the beauties leſs rouge, in | 
obedience to your lectures? Do men of faſhion, 8 
who uſed to fling for a thouſind pounds a 
throw, now caſt only for five hundred? or if 


4. they - 


—_ 


. 
. 
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they ſhould, do you impute it to Your credit 
with Them, or to Their want of credit? I do 
not mean, fir, to depreciate che merit of your 
lucubrations: in point of effect, I believe they 
have operated as great reformation as the dif. 
courſes of the divine Socrates, or the ſermons 
of the affecting Tillotſon. I really believe you 
would have corrected that young Athenian 
marquis Alcibiades, as ſoon as his philoſophic 
preceptor. What. I would urge is, that all 
the preachers in the world, whether jocoſe, 
_ fatyric, ſevere, or damnatory, will never be 
able to bring about a reformation of manner, 
by the mere charms of their eloquence or ex- 
hortation. You cannot imagine, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, how much edge it would give to your 
wit to be backed by a little temporal authori- 
ty. We may in vain repret the ſimplicity of 
manners of our anceſtors, while there are no 

ſumptuary laws to reſtrain luxury, no eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſures to caſtigate vice. I ſhall offer 
to your readers an inſtance or two, to elucidate 
tte monſtrous diſproportion between our riches 
and extravagance, and the frugality of former 
times; and then produce ſome of the whole- 
ſome cenſures and penalties, which the elders 
| . ah he" 


of the church were empowered to impoſe 5 
perſons of the firſt rank, who contravened the 
eſtabliſhed rules of ſobriety and decorum. 
How would our progenitors have been aſto- ns 
niſhed at reading the very firſt article in the: 
late will of a grocer Imprimis, I give to my 
dear wife, one hundred thouſand pounds, A ſum 
exceeding a benevolence, or two ſubſidies,” 
ſome ages ago. Nor was this enormous lega- 
cy half the perſonal eſtate of the above- men- 
tioned tradeſman, on whom I am far from de- 
ſigning ta reflect: he raiſed his fortune honeſt-" 
ly and induftriouſly : but I hope ſome future 
antiquarian, ſtruck with the prodigality of the 
times, will compute how. much- ſugar and 
plumbs have been waſted weekly in one in- 
conſiderable'pariſh- in London, or even in 
one or two ſtreets in that pariſh, before a 
fingle ſhopkeeper could have raiſed four 
hundred thouſand pounds by retailing thoſe 
and ſuch like commodities. Now let us 
turn our eyes back to the year 1385, and 
we ſhall find no leſs a perſon than the incom- 
parable and virtuous lady Joan, princeſs dowa- 
ger of Wales, by her laſt will and teſtament 


bequeathing the following ſim ple moveables ; 
: A 3 and 
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valuable of her poſſeſſions, as ſhe divided them 
between her ſon the king, and her other chil- 
dren. To her ſon, king Richard, ſhe gave 
her new bed of red velvet, embroidered with 
oftrich feathers of filver, 'and heads of leo- 
pards of gold, with boughs and leaves pro- 

ceeding from their mouths, Alſo to her fon 
Thomas, earl of Kent, her bed of red camak, 
- - paled with red, and rays of gold; and to John 

Holland, her other ſon, one bed of red camak. 
Dugdale, vol, 2. p. 94, an inſtance of ſimpli- 
city and moderation in ſo great and illuſtrious 
2 prinveſs, which I fear I ſhould in vain re- 
commend to my cotemporaries, and which. is 
only likely to be imitated, as all her other vis- 
| n 
tune and excellence. 42 1 
I con e orcas 
upon licentiouſneſs, which, .though calculated 
to ſerve the views of a-popith clergy, were un- 
doubtedly great reſtraints upon immorality and 
indecency; and we may lament that fuch 
ſober inſtitutions were aboliſhed with the real 


1 of popery. Our eceleſiaſtic ſuperiors 
| had 
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had power to lay ſuch fines. and mulcts upon 
wantonneſs, as might raiſe a revenue to the 
church and poor, and at the ſame time leave 
the lordly tranſgreſſors at liberty to enjoy their 
darling foibles, if they would but pay for them, 
Adultery, fornication, drunkenneſs, and the 
other amuſements of people of faſhion, it would 
have been in vain to fubje to corporal pu- 
niſhments, To ridicule thoſe vices, and laugh 
them out of date by Tatlers, Spectators and 
Worlds, was not the talent of monks and con- 
feſſors, who at beſt only knew how to wrap 


up very coarſe terms in very bald Latin, and - 


jingling verſes. The clergy ſteereda third courſe, 
and aſſumed a province, which I could wiſh, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, was a little connected with 
your cenſorial authority. If you had power 
to oblige your fair readers and offenders to do 
penance in clean linen, for almoſt wearing no 
linen at all, I believe it would be an excellent 
ſupplement to your paper of May the 24th, 
1753. The wiſeſt exerciſe that I meet record- 
ed of this power of inflicting penance, is men- 
tioned by the ſame grave author, from whom 
I copied the will above- mentioned: it hap- 
pened in the year 1360, in the caſe of a very 
ge exalted. 


* 
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' exalted perſonage, and ſhews how little the 


higheſt birth could exempt from the ſevere in- 


ſpection of thoſe judges of manners. The 


lady Elizabeth, daughter of the marquiſs of 
Juliers, and widow of John Plantaginet earl 
of Kent, uncle of the princeſs Joan above- 


mentioned, having on the death of the earl 


her huſband retired to the monaſtery of Wa- 
verley, did (I ſuppoſe immediately) make a 
vow of chaſtity, and was ſolemnly veiled a 


nun there by William de Edendon, biſhop 


of Wincheſter. Somehow or other it hap- 
pened, that about eight years afterwards, 
ſiſter Elizabeth of Waverley became Þna- 


moured of a goodly knight, called fir Euſ- 


tace Dawbridgcourt, ſmitten (as tradition 
ſays ſhe affirmed) by his extreme reſemblance 


to her late lord; though as other credible 
writers affirm, he was conſiderably younger : 


and notwithſtanding her vows of continence, 
which could not bind her conſcience, and, 


in ſpite of her confinement, which was not 


ſtrong enough to detain a lady of her great 
quality, ſne was clandeſtinely married to her 


paramour, in a certain chapel of- the man- 


fion-houſe of Robert de Brome, a canon of 
125 8 7 the 
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the collegiate church of Wyngham, without 
any licence from the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, by one ſir John Ireland, a prieſt, be- 
fore the funriſing, upon Michaclmas: day, in 
the 34th of Edward the third. ths 
 NoTWI1THSTANDING the great ſandal 
ſuch an indecorum muſt have given, it is 
evident from the ſubſervience of two prieſts 
to her deſires, that her rank of princeſs of 
the blood ſet her above all apprehenſion of . 
puniſhment for the breach of her monaſtic 
vows; yet it is evident from the ſequel of 
the ſtory, that her dignity could not exempt 
her from ſuch proper cenſures and penal - 
ties, as might deter others from commiſſion 
of the like offences; as might daily and fre- 
tly expoſe the lady herſelf to bluſhes for 
er miſcarriage; and as might draw comfort 
to the poor, from taxing the inordinate gra- 
tification of the appetites of their ſuperiors: a 
fort of comfort, which, to do them juſtice, 
the poor are apt to take as kindly,” as GO. 
lief of their own wants. N 
My author feys, vol. 2. page 95, ates 
lady dowager and her young huſband being 
| 13 perſonally 
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wnally convented before the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury for the ſaid tranſgreſſion, at his 
manor houſe of Haghfeld, upon the ſeventh 


_ enjoined them to find a'prieftto celebrate di- 


vine ſervice daily for Them, the ſaid fir Euſ- 


tace and Elizabeth; and for Him, the arch- 


biſhop; beſides a large quantity of peniten- 
tial pſalms, pater-noſters and aves, which were 


to be daily repeated by the prieſts and the 


trangreſſors. His grace moreover ordered 


the lady Elizabeth (whom for ſome - reaſons 


beſt known to himſelf I ſuppoſe he regarded 


as the ſeducer) to go once a year on foot in 


pilgrimage to the tomb of that glorious martyr, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury; and once every 
week during her life to faſt on bread and 
drink, and a meſs of pottage, wearing no 
ſmock, eſpecially in the abſence of her huſ- 


band; a penance that muſt appear whimſical 


to us, and not a little partial to ſir Euſtace, 
whom the archbiſhop ſeems in more reſpects 
than one to have conſidered rather as difobe- 
dient to the canons, than guilty aj much voluptu- 


ouſneſs by his wedlock, But che moſt remarkable 
, » | | articles 
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ing, The archbiſhop appointed the ſaid ſir 
Euſtace and the lady Elizabeth, that the next 
day after any repetition of their. tranſgreſſon 
had paſſed between them, they ſhould com | 
them that day to abſtain from. ſome diſh of laſh 
or fiſh, whereof they did moſt deſire to eat. 
Sven was the ſimplicity of our anceſtots. 
Such were the wholeſome ſeverities to which 
the greateſt dames and moſt licentious young 
lords were ſubject in thoſe well-meaning 
times. But though I approve. the morality 
of ſuch corrections, and perhaps think that a 
degree of ſuch power might be ſafely lodged in 
Lam not ſo bigotted to antiquity as to apprave 
either the articles of the penancę, or to think 
that they could be reconciled ta the difference 
of modern times and cuſtoms. , Pater-noſters 
and aves might be ſupplied by prayers and 
litanies of a more proteſtant complexion. In- 
ſtead of a pilgrimage on foot to Canterbury, 
if an inordinate matron were compelled to 
walk to Ranelagh, I believe the- penance - 
might 
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might be ſevere enough for the delicacy of 


modern conſtitutions. For the article of leay- 
ing off a ſhift, conſidering that the upper half 


is already laid aſide, perhaps to oblige a lady- 


offender to wear a whole ſhift, might be 
2 thought a ſufficient puniſhment ; for wiſe le- 
giſlators will allow alatitudeof interpretation to 
their laws, to be varied according to the fluctua- 
ting condition of times and ſeaſons. What 
moſt offends me, and which is by no means 
proper for modern imitation, is the article that 
preſcribes charity to the poor, and a reſtriction 
from eating of a favourite diſh, after the per- 
formance of certain myſteries. If the right 
reverend father was determined to make the 
Jady Elizabeth aſhamed of her incontinence, 


in truth he lighted upon a very adequate expe- 
dient, though not a very wiſe one; for as de- , 


votion and charity are obſerved to increaſe 


with increaſe of years, the biſhop's injunction 


| tended to nothing but to leſſen the benefac- 
tions of the offenders as- they grew older, 


by the conditions to which he limited their 


largeſs. 


Ong can ſcarce reſlect without a nile on 
the 


— 
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the troops of beggars waiting every morning 
at fir Euſtace's gate, till he and his lady aroſe, 

to know whether their wants were to be re- 


lieved. One muſt not word, but one cannot 
help imagining, the ſtyle of a modern footman, 


when ordered at breakfaſt by his maſter and 


lady to go and ſend away the beggars, for they 
were to have nothing that morning. One 
might even ſuppoſe the good lady pouting a 
little, as ſhe gave him the meſſage. But were 
ſuch a penance really enjoĩned now, what a 
fund of humour and wit would it open to peo- 
ple of faſhion, invited to dine with two illuſ- 
trious penitents under this circumſtance! As 
their wit is never indelicate; as the ſubject 
is inexhauſtible ; and as the ideas on ſuch an 
occaſion muſt be a little corporeal, what bon 
mots, wrapped up indeed, but ftill intelligible 
enough, would attend the arrival of every 
new French' diſh, which fir Euſtace or | 
my lady would be concluded to like, and 
would decline to taſte !-—Byt I fear T have 
tranſgreſſed the bounds of a letter. You, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, who ſway the cenſorial rod 
with the greateſt lenity, and who would bluſh 
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d put your fair penitents to the bluſh, might 
he ſafely truſted with the powers I recom- 
mend. Human weakneſſes, and human 
Bllies, are very different: continue to attack 
te, latter; continue to pity the former. An 
ancient lady might reſiſt wearing pink ; a ma- 
tron who cannot reſiſt the. proweſs of a fir Eu- 
face. Dawbridgeourt, is not a topic for ſa- 
tire, but compaſſion ; as you, who are the 
beſt natured writer of the age, will Lane 
ſs nete 


Yew GR reader, 


; 12 liese 12 
Tuomas HEARNE, jun. 
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To Mr, rea. 1 7 
SIR, 

Y a very tender letters in one of your 
| papers, from an officer's. wife, we have. 
ſeen the diſtreſſes of a. father and mother, and, 
the miſcondu& of a daughter, whoſe meekneſa 
and gentleneſs of temper have drawn upon 
herſelf and family the utmoſt miſery and diſ- 
treſs. Give me Jeave to lay before you a cha- 
rater of another kind, the too great un 
neſs and weakneſs of a fon. 1 ; 
Ix the forty-ſecond year of my age, 1: An | 
left a widower with an only ſon of ſeven years 
old, who was ſo exact a likeneſs of his mother, 
both in perſon and diſpoſition, that from that 
circumſtance alone I could never prevail upon 
myſelf to marry again. The image of the 
excellent woman I had loſt was perpetually be- 
fore my eyes, and recalled to my memory. the 

many endearing ſcenes of love and.affeQion 
3 -" -" 
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that had paſt between us. I heard her voice, 
I ſaw her mein, and I beheld her ſmiles in 
my fon. I reſolved therefore to cultivate this 
tender plant with more than common care; 
and I determined to take ſuch proper advan- 
tages of his puerile age and hopeful temper, 
as might engage him to me, not more from 
moral duty, than from real inclination and 
attachment. My point was to make him my 
friend; and I fo far ſucceeded in that point, 
that till he was ſeventeen years old, he con- 
ſtantly choſe Wy company preferable to any 
other. 
I $H0ULD have told you, that I placed him 
early at a very great ſchool ; and to avoid the 
miſchiefs that ſymetimes ariſe from boarding 
at a diſtance from parents, I took a houſe ' 
near the ſchool, and kept him under my own 
eye, inviting conſtantly ſuch of his ſchool- 
fellows to amuſe him, as were pointed out to 
me by the maſter, or were choſen by my own 
diſcernment, in conſequence of my ſon's re- 
commendation. All things went on in the 
moſt promiſing train; but ſtill I ſaw in him 
a certain eaſineſs of temper, and an exceſs of 
what is falſely called good- nature, but is real 
2 : weakneſs, 
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weakneſs, which I feared muſt prove of dread- 
ful conſequence to him, whenever he ſhould 

tread the ſtage of the great world. However, 

it now grew time to advance him to the uni- 
verſity : and he went thither, I can with truth 
ay it, as free from vice, and as full of virtue, 
as the fondeſt parent could deſire. What ad- 
ded farther to my hopes, was his ſtrength f 
body, and the natural abhorrence which be 
had to wine, even almott to A 67 loath-. 


ing. | 
WHEN he was ſettled at eullajes, I infited 


upon his writing to me once à week; and 1 


conſtantly anſwered his letters in the ſtyle and 
manner which I thought moſt conducible to 
the improvement of his knowledge, and the 
extention and freedom of his thoughts. Du- 
ring ſome time, our mutual correſpondence 
was kept up with great punQuality and cheer- 
fulneſs; but in leſs than two months it droop- 
ed and grew languid on his fide; and the let- 
ters I received from him contained ſeldom 
more than three lines, telling me, (that he 
« was much engaged in his ſtudies, and that 
" the departing poſt-boy hindered bim from 


15 * adding 


adding more than enen 


our laws, hiſtory, or conſtitution, His only 
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6 ſon,” | 

Nor neee with too many parti- 
culars, in 11x months after he had been at the 
univerſity I made him a viſit ; but I cannot 
find words to expreſs the aftoniſbment I felt, 
in diſcovering my gentle, eaſy, ſweet-natured 
fon, not only turned into a Buck, but a Po- 
LITICIAN. Never was any. young man lefg 
young man entered deeper into both. He was 
a Buck without ſpirit or ill-natuxe,- and a 
_ POLITICIAN without the leaſt knowledge of | 


pretence to BUCKISM was his affected love of 
wine; his only kill in PoLITICs was the art 
of jumbling a parcel of words together, and 
applying them, as he imagined, very properly 
to the times. By this means he became diſtin- 
guiſhed among his aſſociates as the jollieſt, 
honeſteſt toaſt· maſter in the univerſity. But, 
alas this was a part aſſumed by my ſon, from 
45 defire of pleaſing, mixed with 4 dread of 
offending the perſons into whoſe clubs T5 
bumper-ceremonies he had unhappily enliſt 


himſelf. Poor miſerable youth! he was oe 
Wes fr 
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in oppoſition to his own nature, of which 
had he followed the dictates, he would nei- 
ther have meddled with party, politics, nor 
wine; but would have fulfilled, or at leaſt 
have aimed at, that beautiful character of 
Pamphilus in Terence, ſo well delineated in 
the Bevil of fir N Steele's e 


Lovers. | 
Tepee dichenkds Ladd enbennts 


the univerſity as expeditiouſly and with as little 
noiſe as I could, and brought him home, perfect- 
ly reſtored, as I vainly imagined, to himſelf, But; 
I was miſtaken, The laſt perſon who was with, , 
him, always commanded him. The compa- 
nions of his midnight hours obliterated his 
duty to his father, and, notwithſtanding his 
good ſenſe, made him, like. the, heaft in the 
fable, fancy himſelf a lian, becauſe he had pus 
had he been a woman, he muſt have been a 
proſtitute; not ſo much fromigvil deſires, as - 
from the impoſſibility of denyingra tequeſt. 
He worſhiped vice, as the Indigns/ do the 
devil, not from inclination, but timidity. He . 
bought intemperance at the price of his liſe: 


* 
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his health paid the intereſt money, during 

many months of a miſerable decay; at length | 
his death, little more than two years ago, diſ- 
charged the debt entirely, and left me with 
„the fad conſolation of having performed my 
duty to him, from the time ] loſt his mother, 
till the time he expired in my arms. 

IT HAvE borne my loſs like a man; but I 
have often lamented the untowardneſs of my 
fate, which ſnatched from me an only child, 
_ Whoſe diſpoſition was moſt amiable, but whoſe 
virtues had not ſufficient ftrength to ſupport 

themſelves.” He was too modeſt to be reſo- 
lute; too fincere to be wary; too gentle to 
oppoſe; and too humble to keep up his digni- 
ty. This perhaps was the ſingular part of his 
character; but he had other faults in common 
with his cotemporaries : he miſtook prejudices 
for principles; he thought the retraction of an 
error a deviation from honour ; his averſions 
| aroſe rather from names than perſons ; he call- 
ed obſtinacy ſteadinefs; and he imagined that 
no friendſhip ought ever to be broken, which 
had been begun, like the orgies of e 
r frantic revels of wine. 


Tuus, | 
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Tavs, fir, I have ſet before you, I hope 
without any acrimony, the ſource and progreſs | 
of my irreparable misfortune. It will be your 
part to warn the riſing generation, in what 
manner to avoid the terrible rocks of miſtaken 
honour, and too pliant good-nature, | 
| In the laſt century, the falſe notions of bo- 
nour deſtroyed our youth by faſhionable duels; 
and they were induced to murder each other 
by viſionary crowns of applauſe. The falſe no- 
tions of honour, in the preſent age, deſtroy 
our youth bythe forceof bumpers, and the mad 
conſequences ariſing from every kind of liquor 
that can intoxicate and overturn ſenſe, reaſon, 
and reflection. Why are not healths to be 
eaten as well as drank? Why may not the 
ſpells and magic ariſing from mouthfuls of beef 
and mutton, be as efficacious towards the ac - 
compliſhment of our wiſhes, as gallons of port, 
or overflowing bowls of punch? Certainly they I 
might. I hope therefore that by your public 
admonition, the young men of our days, who 
eat much leſs than they drink, may drink much 
leſs than they eat: and I muſt farther add, 
| thatas it may be dangerous to aboliſh cuſtoms 


of time, works impereeptibly: and perhaps 
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o long eſtabliſhed, I humbly adviſe that you 
W to eat as N healths as they 
f pleaſe. 


Ta, 

81 R,. 
EL aur conftant reader, 

nd yr" humble ſervant, 

| L. M. 


— 
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— for fomd 
years, to entertain and inſtruct the public 
to the beſt of my abilities. That I am thought 
entertaining is beyond diſpute; for as no one 
peruſes a periodical paper for conſcience ſake, 
or by way of penance, it is evident, N 
Whats TT pleaſe. 

How far 1 may have attained the other 


vpe of my papers, that of inſtructing, 5 
another queſtion, and which cannot eaſily be 


reſolved. The pen of a writer, like the hand 


1 
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the reformation which may be occafioned by 
theſe my labours, will not be completed in leſs 
than a century. Thus much however I may 
venture to affirm, that I have done no harm. 
All my cotemporaries muy not, perhaps, be 
able to ſay as much for their writings. People 
of faſhion have not more abounded in-thought- 
jeſſneſs and prodigality ſince the publication of 
the Won Ip. Legal debts are no worſe paid 
at preſent than they were formerly ; nor have 
the weekly bills of adultery conſiderably” in- 
creaſed, Though I may not Have been able 
to hew off the marble, and bring out che nun, 
[ have not ſpoilt the blact; and ſome happier 
artiſt may yet exerciſe his chizel upon rt. 
I has always been my patticular enden - 
vour to avoid blame; for to pleaſe every body 
is a vain attempt: and yet to meet with cen- 
ſure where applauſe was due, is affecting to a 3 
generous ſpirit: ſuch has been my lot. Many 
of my readers will hardly believe me when 


tell them, that I have been cenſured r not ph 


writing in a ſerious manner. The accuſation 
is indeed ſevere; for it implies that 1 have 
miſtaken the genius of the age. Serioufneſs 
is not, I think, the preſent diſpoſition of Bri- 
- | __ tons 
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tons, however they may have been celebrated 
for that quality in former times. Why then 
mould I be ſerious, who write for the youth- 
ful, the well-dreſſed, and for every body one 
tnows # The very word ſeriouſneſs is expelled 
from-polite life ; it is never mentioned at all, 
but in ſome account of the author, or in funeral 
panegytics; and even then, it is only applied 
to writers of good books, or to ancient maiden 
gentlewomen, What then has poor Adam 
Fitz-Adam done, that he ſhould . be obliged 
to turn parſon, and write ſeriouſly ? 
Bor there are certain ſeaſons and occaſions, 
that call upon me for real ſeriouſneſs; occa- 
ſions where humour and ridicule would be ill 
applied; and: juſtly cenſurable. Such is the 
preſent; when on the morrow of this day a 
general humiliation is appointed, to deprecate 
tbe Divine diſpleaſure, and to implore deliver- 
ance from thoſe dreadful devaſtations, which 
have ſo lately alarmed or deſtroyed a neigh- 
bouring people, and laid their metropolis in 
ruins. For an occaſion ſo ſolemn, I have re- 
ſerved a letter which I received ſome time ſince 
from a very valuable correſpondent, and which 
1 ſhall here ad before my en, as the pro- 
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pereſt d es that I am ls eye F 
them with. Ri 


To Ms. F W 


SIR, 


1 5HALL make no apology for addrefling | 


the public, by the channel of your paper, on 
an occurrence that has ſo lately and juſtly 


alarmed us; I mean the deſolation of Liſbon, 
and the adjacent country. The terror we 


expreſs, on the bare hearing of that diſtant ca- 


lamity, ſtrongly implies the relation we bear 
25 men to the unhappy ſufferers; and the 
pity and ſupport- we give them, ſhew how 


readily we ſuppoſe the caſe might have been 
our own.” Nor are we indeed wholly exempt- 
ed from a ſhare in the event: we ate not de- 


ſtroyed, but we are admoniſhed. In this ſenſe” 
the ſhock. was general; and though the blow 


was partial, the warning is univerſal. 


AmonG the many hints of improvements 
ſuggeſted by fo awful a devaſtation, the ne- 


ceſſity of a general reformation ſeems a very 
obvious one. A ſmall acquaintance with 
mankind will ſhew us how vice and immora- 


Vor. . K lity 
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| Hity prevail, under the ſpecious names of cut. 


tom and politeneſs; while virtue, if not ri- 
diculed, is too often and generally neglected. 


Irreligion and prophaneneſs furniſh conſtant 
matter of reproof for the pulpit; and the en- 


ormities that attend them, employment for the 
hand of juſtice. If then the Divine diſplea- 
ſure is to be dreaded for the impieties of a na- 
tion, how ſmall is our ſecurity ! 
WE join in our concern for a people or city, 
ruined by ſo ſudden and fatal a ſtroke as an 
earthquake, and image to ourſelves the hor- 


rors of the ſcene; but how faintly ! for who 


can fully deſcribe a diſtreſs, which guilt only 

can aggravate, and the teftimony of a good 

conſcience only alleviate ? | 
Tux inſtability of every earthly good, is a 


truth ſo well known both from precept and 


experience, that it may be thought unneceſſary 
to conſider it here, as another leſſon contain- 
ed in ſo melancholy a providence : but to me 


there appears ſomething more ſtriking in the 


ruins of an earthquake, than the uſual viciſh- 
tudes of life ſubje& us to. In the ordinary 
changes of life, the loſs of wealth, honour 
and friends is often gradual and expected; and 

Fr” ah 
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our reſignation/in proportion leſs painful: we 
are (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) wean- 
ed from enjoyments we know ſo precarious z 
but to be robbed at once of all we have, and 
all we love, and, perhaps, ſurvive, the ſad 
ſpectators of our on ruin, is to be attacked 
when we are leaſt on our guard, and to feel 
the evils of a whole life, in a moment. If 
we lock round us, we ſhall ſee what unweari- 
ed application and prudent circumſpeCtion are 
neceſſary to obviate the misfortunes we daily 
encounter; but what application can befriend, 
what circumſpection warn, when rocks fail 
us, and ſeas overwhelm us ? 

ANOTHER leſſon we may learn from this 
calamity, is humility. What weak preten- 
ſions to preeminence are riches, honour and 
applauſe, when a moment can efface them? 
Death, in his uſual progreſs, ſnews us their 
inſufficiency ;, but by flower approaches. The 
trophy out- lives the hero, and the monument 

the patriot; wealth and titles deſcend to future 
generations; and though the prince and te 
peaſant meet the ſame fate, the eulogy of the 
— and diſtinguiſhes him fram the 
But here, all characters are blended, 
£ K 2 diſtin» - 
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diſtinctions loſt, the rich levelled, and the 
ambitious humbled. Such a general confuſion 
may well alarm us, and make us look with in- 
difference on the objects of our preſent envy : 
for what is treaſure, but a ſecurity againſt 
want? ve dene ee, prepay eg; 
permanent ? , 


- BvuTnot to dwell any ber on ene 


which every one's own reflections will natu- 
rally enlarge on, we have here a faint picture 
of that awful day, when the elements ſnall 
e melt with fervent heat, and the Heavens 
c ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe.” The 


reader will, I doubt not, be pleaſed with a 


deſcription of this ſcene, as given us by a 
ne _ of the n * 


„ W eee 
By the loud trumpet ſummon d to the churge, i 
See all the formidable ſons of fire, © PO 


TO Eruptions, earthquakes, comets, lightnings play 


Their various engines; all at once difgorge 
T heir blazing magazines ; and take by orm 
This poor terreſtrial citadel of man. 
AMAZING PER10D! wwheneach mountain height 


Out- burns VEsuy1vs |! rocks eternal pour © 
Their 


* * 
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Their melted maſs, as rivers once they pour d; 
Stars ruſh, and final RUIN fiercely drives 
Her pln: ſhare o'er creation 


Tx recital of ſach ſudden and univerſal 
deſolation fills us with terror, and we ſhudder 
t the proſpect of a cataſtrophe, in which each 

of us ſhall be ſo immediately concerned. But 
our intereſt in it will appear in a ſtronger light, 
if we conſider this change of all things, as the 
prelude of an unchangeable and eternal ſtate 
of happineſs or miſery. Our beſt efforts here 
are mixed with many imperfections, and our 
beſt enjoyments liable to frequent diſappoint- 
ments; but when life's drama is compleated, 
the applauſe or cenſure of an unerring judge 
ſhall determine how far we have acted the dif- 
ferent characters allotted us with proprlety: 
the diffolution of earthly felicity ſhall be ſuc- ' 
ceeded by the more ſubſtantial joys of Heaven; 
and even thoſe joys ſhall be guts by 
thei duration. 


c. B. 


K 3 Nong. 
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HERE was an ancient ſect of philoſo- 
phers, the diſciples of Pythagoras, who 
held, that the ſouls of men, and all other ani- 
mals exiſted in a ſtate of perpetual tranſmigra- 
tion; and that when by death they were diſ- 
lodged from one corporeal habitation, they 
were immediately reinſtated in another, hap- 

pier or more miſerable, according to their be- 
| haviour in the former: ſo that when any per- 
ſon made his exit from the ſtage of this world, 
he was ſuppoſed only to retire behind the ſcenes 
to be new dreſſed, and to have a new part 
aſſigned him, more or leſs agreeable, in pro- 
portion to the merit of his performance in the 
Tris doctrine of tranſmigration, I' muſt 
own, was always a very favourite tenet of 
mine, and always appeared to me one of the 
moſt rational gueſſes of the human mind into 


aà a future ſtate. I ſhall here therefore endea- 


vaur 
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vour to ſhew the great probability of its truth 
from the following conſiderations. Firſt from 
its juſtice, ſecondly from its utility, and laſtly , 
from the difficulties we lie under to account 
for the ſufferings of many innocent creatures 
without it. 

FissT then, the jultice of this is Gyſſen ex- 
ceeds that of all others; becauſe, by it, the 
great law of retaliation may be more ſtrictly 
adhered to: for by means of this metamor- 
phoſis, men may ſuffer in one life the very 
fame injuries which they have inflicted in ano- 
ther; and that too in the very ſame perſons, 
by a change only of ſituation. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, the cruel tyrant who in one life has 
ſported with the miſeries of his ſlaves, may in 
the next feel all the miſeries of ſlavery under 
a maſter as unmerciful as himſelf. The re- 
lentleſs and unjuſt judge may be impriſoned, 
condemned, and hanged in his turn. Divines 
may be compelled by fire and faggot to believe 
the creeds and articles they have compoſed 
for the edification of others; and ſoldiers may 
be plundered and raviſhed, in the perſons of 
defenceleſs peaſants, and innocent virgias. The 
lawyer, reviving in the character of a client, 
| | _— 2 
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HERE was an ancient ſect of philoſo- 
| phers, the diſciples of Pythagoras, who 
held, that the ſouls of men, and all other ani- 
mals exiſted in a ſtate of perpetual tranſmigra- 
tion; and that when by death they were diſ- 
lodged from one corporeal habitation, they 
were immediately reinſtated in another, hap- 
pier or more miſerable, according to their be- 

haviour in the former: ſo that when any per- 
ſon made his exit from the ſtage of this world, 
he was ſuppoſed only to retire behind the ſcenes 
to be new dreſſed, and to have a new part 
aſſigned him, more or leſs agreeable, in pro- 
portion to the merit of his performance in the 

Tris doctrine of tranſmigration, I muſt 
own, was always a very favourite tenet of 
mine, and always appeared to me one of the 
moſt rational gueſſes of the human mind into 
a future ſtate. I ſhall here therefore endea- 
vaur 
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vour to ſhew the great probability of its truth 
from the following conſiderations. Firſt from 
its juſtice, ſecondly from its utility, and laſtly , 
from the difficulties we lie under to account 
for the ſufferings of many innocent creatures 
without it. 


FissT then, the jultice of this 008 ex- 
ceeds that of all others; becauſe, by it, the 
great law of retaliation may be more ſtrictly 
adhered to: for by means of this metamor- 
phoſis, men may ſuffer in one life the very 
fame injuries which they have inflicted in ano- 
ther; and that too in the very ſame perſons, 
by a change only of ſituation, Thus, for in- 
ſtance, the cruel tyrant who in one life has 
ſported with the miſeries of his flaves, may in 
the next feel all the miſeries of ſlavery under 
a maſter as unmerciful as himſelf. The re- 
lentleſs and unjuſt judge may be impriſoned, 
condemned, and hanged in his turn. Divines 
may be compelled by fire and faggot to believe 
the creeds and articles they have compoſed 
for the edification of others; and ſoldiers may 
be plundered and raviſhed, in the perſons of 
defenceleſs peaſants, and innocent virgias. The 
lawyer, reviving in the character of a client, 
| K 4 may 
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may be tormented with delay, expence, un- 
certainty, and diſappointment ; and the phy- 
fician, who in one life has taken exorbitans 
fees, may be obliged to take phyſic in another, 
All thoſe who under the honourable denomi- 
nation of ſportſmen, have entertained them- 
felves with the miſeries and deſtruction of in- 
nocent animals, may be terrified and mur- 
thered in the ſhapes of hares, partridges and 
woodcocks; and all thoſe who under the more 
illuftrious title of heroes, have delighted in the 
devaſtation of their own ſpecies, may be 
maſſacred by each other in the forms of in- 
vincible game cocks, and pertinacious bull- 
dogs. As for ſtateſmen, miniſters, and all 
great men devoted to great buſineſs, they, 
| however guilty, cannot be more properly, not 
more ſeverely puniſhed, than by being obliged 
to reaſſume their former characters, and to live 
the very ſame lives over again. 

Ix the next place, the utility of this ſyſtem 
is equal to its juſtice, and happily coĩncides 
with it: for by means of this tranſmigration, 
all the neceſſary inconveniences, and all the 
burthenſome offices of life being impoſed on 


thoſe only, who by their miſbehaviour in a 
former 
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former ſtate have deſerved them, become at 
once juſt puniſhments to Them, and at the 
fame time benefits to ſociety ; and fo all thoſe 
who have injured the public in one life by 
their vices, are obliged in another to make re- 
paration by their ſufferings. Thus the tyrant, 
who by his power has oppreſſed his country in 
the ſituation of a prince, in that of a ſlave may 
be compelled to do it ſome ſervice by his la- 
bour. The highwayman who has ſtopped and 
plundered travellers, may expedite and affift 
them in the ſhape of a poſt-horſe. The me- 
taphorical Buck, who has terrified ſober citi- 
zens by his exploits, converted into a real one, 
may make them ſome compenſation by his 
haunches ; and mighty conquerors who have 
laid waſte the world by their ſwords, may be 
obliged, by a ſmall alteration in ſex and ſitua- 
tion, to contribute to its repeopling, by the 
qualms of breeding, and the pains of child- 
birth, | | 
For my own part, T verily believe this to 
be the caſe. I make no doubt but that Louis 
the fourteenth is now chained to an oar in the 
galleys of France, and that Hernando Cortez 
is digging gold in the mines of Peru or Mexico. 
5 K 5 That 
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That Turpin the highwayman, is ſeveral 
times a day ſpurred backwards and forwards 
between London and Epping; and that lord 


* and fir Harry ** * are now actually 
roaſting for a city feaſt, I queſtion not but 
that Alexander the great, and Julius Cæſar 
have died many times in child-bed fince their 
appearance in thoſe illuſtrious and depopulat- 
ing charaQters ; that Charles the twelfth is at 
this inſtant a curate's wife in ſome remote vil- 
lage, with a numerous and increaſing family; 
and that Kouli Khan is now whipped from 
parith to pariſh, in the perſon of a big-bellied 
beggar-woman, with two children in her 
arms, and three at her back. 
LuAsTI x the probability of this ſyſtem ap- 
pears from the difficulty of accounting for the 
ſufferings of many innocent creatures without 
it: for if we look round us, we cannot but 
; obſerve a great and wretched variety of this 
kind ; numberleſs animals ſubjected, by their 
own natures, to many miſeries, and by our 
cruelties to many more; incapable of crimes, 
and conſequently ineapable of deſerving them; 
called into being, as far as we can diſcover, 
only to be miſerable for the ſervice or diverſion 


of 


of others leſs meritorious than themſelves; 
without any poſſibility of preventing, deſerv- 
ing, or receiving recompence for their un- 
happy lot, if their whole exiſtence is compre- 
hended in the narrow and wretched circle of 
their preſent life. But the theory here incul- 


cated, removes all theſe difficulties, and re- 


conciles theſe ſeemingly unjuſt diſpenſations 
with the ſtricteſt juſtice : it informs us, that 
theſe their ſufferings may be by no means un- 
deſerved, but the juſt puniſhments of their 


former miſbehaviour in a ſtate, where, by 


means of their very vices, they may have 
eſcaped them. It teaches us that the purſued 
and perſecuted fox was once probably ſome 
crafty and rapacious miniſter, who had purchaſed 
by his ill-acquired wealth that ſafety, which 
he cannot now procure by his flight : that the 


bull, baited. with all the cruelties that human 


ingenuity, or human malevolence can invent, 
was once ſome relentleſs tyrant, who had in- 
flicted all the tortures which he now endures : 
that the poor bird, blinded, impriſoned, and at 
aſt ſtarved to death in a cage, may have been 
ſome unforgiving creditor ; and the widowed 


turtle, pining away life for the loſs of her | 


mate, 
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mate, ſome faſhionable wife, rejoicing at the 


had occaſioned, 
NEveR can the delicious repaſt of roaſted 


lobſters excite my appetite, whilſt the ideas 
of the tortures in- which thoſe innocent crea- 
tures have expired, preſent themſelves to my 
imagination. But when I conſider that they 
muſt have once probably been Spaniards at 
Mexico, or Dutchmen at Amboyna, I fall to, 
both with a good ſtomach and a good con- 
ſcience, and pleaſe myſelf with the thoughts, 
that I am thus offering up a ſacrifice acceptable 
to the manes of many millions of maſſacred 
Indians. Never can I repoſe myſelf with ſa- 
tisfaRion in a poſt-chaiſe, whilſt I look upon 
the ſtarved, foundered, ulcerated, and excori- 
ated animals, who draw it, as mere horſes, 
condemned to ſuch exquiſite and unmerited 


torments for my convenience; but when I re- 


flect, that they once muſt undoubtedly have 
exiſted in the characters of turnkeys of New- 


gate, or fathers. of the holy inquilition, I 


gallop on with as much eaſe as expedition 
and am perfectly ſatisfied, that in purſuing my 
journey, I am but the executioner of the 
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I vERY well know that theſe ſentiments 
vill be treated as ludricous by many of my 
readers, and looked upon only as the produc- 
ions of an exuberant imagination; but I know 
likewiſe, that this is owing to ill-grounded 
pride, and falſe notions of the dignity of hu- 
man nature : for they are in themſelves juſt 
and ſerious, and carry with them the ſtrong- 
eſt probability of their truth: ſo ſtrong is it, 
that I cannot but hope it will have ſome good 
effect on the conduct of thoſe polite people, 
who are too ſagacious, learned and couragious 
to be kept in awe by the threats of hell and 
damnation : and I exhort every fine lady to 
conſider how wretched will be her condition, 
if after twenty or thirty years ſpent at cards, 
in elegant rooms, kept warm by good fires 
and ſoft carpets, ſhe ſhould at laſt be obliged 
to change places with one of her coach-horſes ; 
and every fine gentleman to reflect how much 
more wretched would behis, if after waſting his 
eſtate, his health and his life in extravagance; 
indolence, and luxury, he ſhould again re- 
| vive in the ſituation of one of his creditors, 


Nun, 
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HAVE ſet apart this day's paper for the 


A miſcellaneous productions of various cors 
reſpondents, 


To Mr. F 1TZ-ADAM, 


"DIM, 


I AM a citizen of no mean city; however, 
in reſpect to the metropolis, we are deemed 
the country, and muſt therefore be preſcribed 
to by London, from whence, as I am told, we 
receive -all our faſhions. But ſurely, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, ſome things that I have ſeen of 

late are too abſurd to come from thence for 
our imitation, and can only have been unhappy 
neceſſities in ſome perſon of vogue, which 
others have miſtaken for choice and faſhion. 

A FEW days ago, I ſaw a young lady in 
our neighbourhood, who after ſome conſider- 
able abſence from home, returned with her 
hair all off, except as much as might grow in 

a fort- 
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a fortnight after cloſe ſhaving ; and that too 
ſtanding thin and ſtaring. I aſked my wife 
when I came home, if ſhe knew where Miſs 


G1DDYCROWN had been; for that I was ſadly 


afraid ſhe had been confined in ſome mad- 
houſe; for her head had been ſhaved and 
bliſtered, her hair was but juſt coming to 
grow again, and ſhe had, I obſerved, a par- 
ticular ſhy and wild look. As this was the 
firſt inſtance of the kind ever ſeen here, my 
wife knew no more than myſelf what to make 
of it: ſhe hoped indeed that it might poſſibly 


not be ſo bad; that it might be only ſome ex- 


ternal diſorder of her head; or, had Miſs 
been married, ſhe ſhould have thought that 


her hair might poſſibly have fallen off in a 


lying in. 

Bur alas, Sir | this diſorder of the Yew 
has proved contagious ; and being given out 
as the faſhion, is prodigiouſly ſpread. Now if 
this be only a hum (as I ſuppoſe it is) upon 
our country apes, it being blown in the 


real faſhion, pray be ſo good as to ſet the 


joiced 


WorLD will put an end to it: but if it be a 


WorLp againk | it, I am ure I ſhould be re- 
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joiced to find any remedy in the WORLD for 
this falling of the hair; for indeed it is a very 
unſeemly and frightful diſorder. 


I am, SIR, 
Yours, T. L. 


T am infeſted by a ſwarm of country couſins, 
that are come up to town for the winter, as 
they call it, a whole family of them. They 
ferret me out from every place I go to, and it 
1s impoſſible to ſtand the ridicule of _—_ on 
in their company. 
Ar their firſt coming to town, I was in a 
manner obliged to gallant them to the play; 
where having ſeated the mother with much 
ado, I offered my hand to the eldeſt of my five 
young couſins; but as ſhe was not dextrous 
enough to manage a great hoop with one hand 
only, ſhe refuſed my offer, and at the firſt 
ſtep fell all along. It was with great difficulty 
J got her up again; but imagine, fir, my 
ſituation: I ſat like a mope all the night, not 
daring to look up, for fear of catching the eyes 
of my acquaintance, who would have laugh» 
xd me out of countenance, | 


You 
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You may imagine, Mr. Fitz - Adam, that 
F contrived all manner of means to get off 
from any future engagements with my couſins; 
but it has unfortunately ſo happened, that we 
have met every where. No longer ago than 
aſt night I was going into a rout, and moving 

owards the lady of the houſe, to pay my de- 

yoirs to her, what ſhould I hear, but one of 
the hoydens, who had not feen me for two or 
hree days, bawling out, O law! there's 

© my couſin!” I adviſed the mother to take 
he young lady immediately back into the 

Wountry ; for that I feared the ſame violence 

f joy which diſcovered itſelf in her voice and 

Wooks at only ſeeing me as a relation, might 

Ferry her greater lengths, where the n 

vas ſtronger. 

My acquaintance ſee how I am mortified 
t all public places, and it is a ſtanding jeſt 
vith them, wherever they meet me, to put 
pn the appearance of the profoundeſt reſpect, 
Ind to aſk, «+ Pray ſir, how do your couſins 

* do? 
= Tris leads me, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to pro- 
doſe ſomething for the relief of all thoſe, whoſe 
ry couſins, like mine, expect they ſhould 
introduce 
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introduce them into the world; by which 
means we ſhall avoid appearing in a very i- 
diculous light: for whoever ſees, the dancing 
bears, muſt include the man who ſhews them 
in the ſubject for laughter. I would therefore 
ſet up a perſon, who ſhould be known by 
the name of Towx-UsHER. His buſineſs 
ſhould be to attend cloſely all young ladies who 
never were in town before, to teach them to 
walk into the play-houſe without falling over 
the benches, to ſhew them the tombs, and the 
lions, and the wax-work, and the giant, and 

inſtru them how to wonder, and ſhut their 
' mouths at the ſame time: for I really meet 
with fo many gapers every day in the ſtreets, 
that I am continually yawning all yl 

walk. 

I 8HALL only detain you to make one re | 
fiction upon theſe journies to London. It ap- 
pears very odd to me, that people ſhould chuſe 
to leave their home for two or three months, 
to make themſelves unhappy in it the reſt of 
their lives. My good couſin, the mother, 
thinks ſhe has acted right in ſhewing her chil- 

dren the world: and fully convinced that they 


have a thorough knowledge of it, carries them 


— 
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hack into the country, where they deſpiſe thoſe 
with whom they formerly lived in intimacy. 
and friendſhip, becauſe they have not ſeen 
London. Miſs walks with leſs pleaſure about 
the fields ſince her fall in the play-houſe, and 
her ſiſters are pouting all day long, becauſe 
the country can afford them no ſuch 4 gh 6 | 
they ſaw in town. 


Jam, 
$ 
| Sta, 
© + : 


8 Your great adnirer, 
or * 
Sit, | 5 
I #ays che honour 8 72 
certain club in this city, where it is a ſtand- 
ing order, „That the paper called the 
« WokLD be conſtantly brought upon the 
« table, with clean glaſſes, pipes and tobacco, 
every Thurſday, after dinner.“ In conſe - 
quence of this order, a letter, or rather a pe- 
tition, from one of your correſpondents, was 
| it 
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it as a law, that healchs mould be eaten, 28 
well as drank. There appeared ſomething 
ſo new and national in cating the proſperity of 
our king and country, that the whole club, with 
a2 vivacity unknown in that place before, roſe 
up to applaud it: and after many wiſe and 
| learned debates upon the ſubject, agreed to 
the following orders and reſolutions. 
— ORDERED, 

THarT in this club, the word Toasr i in 
drinking be changed to MouTHFuL in eating, 
and that every member, after naming the 
MovTHFvurL he propoſes, do fill his mouth as 
full as poſſible, in honour of the 3 
cauſe ſo named; 

" OnvpxreD, 

Tuna the chairman be always Movrs- 
Tul-MasTER.” 8 

- OrvereD, ' | 

Tr the Movtrmros Marres: do de- 
mand the MovuTaevuLs regularly from the 
15 members over the right thumb, and do cauſe 

| e een over his left ; 
- ResoLveD, 


Tur all nb Lcd beben 


el upon every club day to eat a large flice of 
* . roaſt 


6 * 
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roaſt beef, as A bumper health to- old En . 


land. R man e 
- RESOLVED, A of 1 
—— jd 8 and the trade 
thereof be eaten in turtle. mY | 
RESOLVED, / N 5 | | 20 tos 


| Arwavs to eat ad to Treland i in 
boiled beef, . to North a in N 
collops. 

RE SOL VAD 

To eat the adminiſtration in Britiſh oy 

rings. * | 
Re8oLYED 

To eat ſucceſs to our fleet in pork, and 

peaſe. 
RESOLVED, _ 

As the greateſt inſtance that this club e can 
poſſibly ſhew of their reſpect and devotion, 
that the healths of lady * * ®, and the ducheſs 
of **, be eaten Ar 
fuls of minced n | 

RESOLVED, / 6 75609 | | 

Tnar Mr. bis Adam, 0 any * his. 

friends be permitted to eat the members of 


this club as often as they pleaſe, provided that 
they do not knowingly and wittingly ſuffer any 
7 850 * PFrench- 
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Frenchman whatſoever to eat the ſad men. 
bers dead or alive. 

THrvs, Sir, you ſee that — 
ally in our thoughts; and therefore as a mem- 


N 


ber of a ſociety ſo warmly attached to you, you 


will — aſſure a 


. - 7, — I. 5. 
6 S % Py 


* hu 


Fo | bumble IIs 
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"HERE or hinks by Aab man 
diſcovers the weakneſs of his judgment 
E703 than by retailing ſcraps of common? 
place ſentiments on that trite and thread-bare 
topic, the degeneracy of the times. We are 


told very ſeriouſly in almoſb every company, 


chat the courage we received from our an- 
deſtors is evaporated; that our trade is ruined; 


that religion is but a badge to diſtinguiſh par- 
"£3697 $ = ties; 


A 


e and Juvenal ſays, 
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ties; and that the muſes, kicked out of doors, 
have carried off with them truth, r 
juſtice, and all the moral virtues. | 

Bur to our comfort, this reflection is not 
confined to the preſent age; it extends itſelf 
equally to all. A touch on the times is a 
piece of ſatire, that almoſt runs parallel with 
the foundation of every ſtate. How many au- 
thors do we hear bewailing the degeneracy of 
their cotemporaries, and prognoſticating the 


farther corruption of their poſterity ! Our very 


ſtature is diminiſhed. Even in Homer's time, 
men were ſtrangely decreaſed in their ſize fince 
the Trojan war, Virgil fays, that Turnus 
threw a ſtone at Eneas, which a dozen Ro- 

mans could not have lifted : ſo that had men 


decreaſed ſince-the days of Virgil, in the ſame 


proportion, we ſhould long before now have 
dwindled -into a race of atoms. | 
Livy, who flouriſhed i in the golden age of 
Auguſtus, tells us, that above three hundred 
years before, a ſpirit of equity and moderation 
animated the whole body of the people, which | 


was not to be found then in one individual. 


Cicero is for ever declaiming againſt the de- 


that 


— 
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that in his, vice was arrived to ſuch a height, 
chat poſterity, however willing, would not be 
able to add any thing to it. Vet conſult the 
authors who have written ſince, and you will 
imagine that every former * Was an 6 
virtue. 1 
From all theſe paſſages, por many who 
itis evident that this complaint is by no means 
applicable to our times only. And really itis 
2 great breach of good manners, that modern 
fine gentlemen cannot put a little ronge on 
. their faces, but the ſaucy; quill of ſome im- 
pertinent author immediately rubs it off : but 
neither i is it their own invention, nor import - 
ed from France; ſor Juvenal informs us, that 
the Roman beaux did the ſame... 
5 _ THERE, is but one reaſon that N hand of, 
why a man may declaim with impunity againſt 
the degeneracy of the times; it is, | becauſe 
the reflection is only general, and that he is 
as much the object of his own ſatire, as any 
other man. But let a foreigner, in a com- 
pany of Engliſhmen, preſume. to ſay, that 
they have degenerated from their forefathers, 


and not a Briton amongſt them but will reſent 


the Oye for let the reflection become 


4 4 2 ” 
C4 4 3 : 
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more particular fill, and one man lay any * 
act of degeneracy” to the charge of another, 
and the \conſequenice is too/obvious, 


To lament the loſs of religion, A al 12 5 
its profeſſors; to cenſure the conſtitution of àĩ | 


ſtate, and its conſtituents, are quite different 
things. And cheugh a man may prefer the 
the army, with which Henry the fifth bent 
the French at Agincourt, to our preſent fol- 
diery, yet examine them one by one, and 
there is ſcarce a ſerjeant in the fervice that 
does not think himſelf equal to the moſt vali 
ant commander, from Alexander the great, 
king of Macedonia, down to brave old Hen- 
drick, Sachem of the mohawk Indians. $0 
that if conſidered ſeparately, we "are more 
wiſe, more valiant, and more religious than 
our anceſtors; if e (f we are a ſet of | 
fools, cowards and infidels. „ 
Ax ingenious ec e of r mine SO 
carried his compliments on the preſent times 
farther than 1 have done. I ſhall e 
this paper with his letter Er wanne | 21 
, e Ea 


A congunsr ober a di 00 


fions has been the higheſt boaſt of the philoſo- 
Vor. V. L phers 


- 


_ 


1 
= 


4 * 


che door of Hymen's temple; but now, as 


E beſore the laſt ſpark of vigour is « extinguiſh- 
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Ba every age; and in proportion as they 
baye attained. this victory, future writers haue 
celebrated their characters, as the moſt exalt- 


_ ed, patterns of wiſdom aud prudence, - But 
though a veneratioꝶ ſor the ruſt of antiquity, 


or a fondneſs ſor every thing vchich happened 
before the memory of our grandfathers, may 
lead ſame to celebrate former ages, yet ve 
may boaſt it among the felicities of the times 
in which. we live, that the moſt important 
concerns of life are entered into, only under 
the directions of reaſon and philoſophy. To 
inſtance only in one particular; marriage is 
the effect of mere prudence and forecaſt, with- 
gut any mixtüre of that ridiculous paſſion, 
which has now no being but in e 
and ſomances. : 


INV. former ages, "me wa | fippaket aching 


the knowledge of the world may have been 
lomewhat expenſive i in acquiring, and as our 
modern philoſophers have ſpent that fortune 


on their youth, which it had been, ridiculous 
to have reſerved for the debility of old age, 


. 775 heireſs is Ven, who conduces 


* * 
29 1 5 * 1 
175 . 4 PP * * 2 _ 
RS, 


— 
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both to the perpetuating a date; and to the 
providing a fortune for that poſterity, which 2 
to continue the family honours. II Hap 
pedient! by which the weight'of numerous 


younger children, the almoſt conſtant burthen 


of former times, is molt judiciouſſy avoided. 
Tur I may preſent your readers with\a 
ſtriking cantraſy btivgeri the follies of our an- 


ceſtors, and the ſolid prudence of the preſcht 
generation, I ſhall here ſubjoin a couple of 
ſhort odes, which are written in the charac- 


ters of an old Engliſhmah, and a modern one, 

on the ener Nan bY 

e ee e Aw? A 

The O Baer Ak. 

n 12 N ile In 

MM tell Jo# why 1 love my dave, wa Ge 
Becauſe her. thaufard graces. prove 


« ? 
5 
* . o 


19 


Her worth is very high : © 
She's very fair, and very gau, nad 
And wot unwilling. to be j e r A 
By one fo . as 5 Nee ah. 


N A II. Wt * donn vas 
Fherever muſe has fir;d the rain u vnd. 
On L 4d or on on Tyſon Plain, * 


=, L 2 . "EI 5 
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\ Ddlighted has he %, e 1! 
Has lou d with-all e. 
"That animates 2 4 

0 N * e, 

Fr has he en with a 
The. halletu'd hermit's.calm retreat, © 
Ad trac d with thaught profound = 
 Thire ev'ry wiſh bus he ſubdu'd 

To ane narrow bound. | 
SO THIS T £151 WA 
Has leurn d the ur paths to thy 
Where folly's fickle vot'ries run, 

- Deceiv'd by forties glare; 
Has learn d that food, and clothes, and ay 
| Are onh nature's plain defire, © 
er a0 8 7 
* 
| Content with theſe, my GizaLving 
| . promis d to be euer mine, 


© 


— 


| —————— — , 
be knows it honeſt and ſincere, 
Aus much u. open to appears * 
n 


* 


— 
— 
« 
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. | VI. N 
She hnows „ for hor lies 
That nut the ſplendor. of a throne 
From her my fleps could Gd Wh, 
Tomorrow gives to theſe fond arms 
My Gepralbins i all ber charms, 
Hud lee Wife Jones 


e Lobus. 
N > 
' No, ws; by al hs pager bones 
My heart's as little. touch'd by hoe. 
As ever in my Ife. * N 
Full well, dear Hax, ts ther 5 ds 
Whom fortung 10. Ms ns, 
To Wenne 8 
ne wv): he 
| But why 1 und dt any ad, 
To anſwer is an eaſy tat; 3 
Want, want / my bangt Hanky: LY 
= June canis, wii e hey * 
Who has mortgag d ta his utmoſt . | 
But drown, or ſhoot, OR: 
III. B 
07 theſe the beſt is ſure the M 
For when once plung d beneath the tides 
7 OM | Adien 


: 


I 8 


Cat 


+ THEWORDD. Ne ith 
; Alien to all our (figure. | 3 
Pull ſudden is the piſtol's fate," n Woh 
ben once tis touch d, alas 154 lat 
: YN * 2 the n W 
| IV. rue % 
2 hs 3 An ee K 
lt  To-morrow thou may /f wiſh me je, 
4 PJaoy will I buy by wiving : A 3 
it Soon zo ber manſion, far from town; 
Six rapid Bays ſhall whirl us down, 
As if the-dewil 2ere-driving. an M 
. ved 13 Santi us v r 9 
5 There Hall the briſt.capacious bor & 
| Drown ev ri care that haunts the foul, * N 
And rouſe me to neio li: 
And, Hal, for all that ſbs can fa,, 
Same blooming village queen of * 
 Shall---wait 1 my way * Wer ds 
Men all the 4 „ . is oer, 
And ſpouſe has croun d me with N 
Cbhbould ſudden ruin meet her, 
; Eon though ber caachman. broke his TY 
Unmov'd Pd fland amidft the wreck, 
Nor ſutar at heedleſs Pr. 
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AMONG all the proſtitutions of fata 
11 guage, ſo juſtly: obſerved by many«celes 
brated writers, I know of none more tbabe las 
mented, than thoſe Which rob virtue of her 
true title, and uſurp her name and character. 

Ir may be obſerved, that in all-countrigs 
and ſtates, the farther they have gone from 
their original purity and ſimplicity, the greater 
have their advances been in this reſpect. The 
Romans, whoſe poverty only kept them with 
in the bounds of virtue, when they had quit- 
ted their humble ſtation for ſcenes of ambitioi 
and glory, not only changed their manners, 
but loſt the ſenſe of thoſe words, which were 
in high eſtimation with their anceſtors. The 
Forde frugal, temperate, and made, were no 
L4: v 


2 
£ 
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longer held-in any degree of reverence, when 


Naa ay ds us TUT 


were the only things in vogue. 
We have Erne beyond them in this hehe, 


and quite reverſed the meaning of words, 


Knave and villain, formerly the denominations 
of laudable induſtry, are now the marks of 
the greateſt reproach. Our manners have adul. 
terated our words ; and for fear they ſhould 
reproach us with our conduct, we disfranchiſe 
and condemn them to infamy, that their teſti- 
mony may be invalid, and Ge A of 
no credit. | 

. eee ee eee 


Nr zeal has heightened 


the ſignification of words of very little mean- 


ing, to an unaccountable degree of veneration ; 
as on the contrary, a looſe and libertine way 
of thinking has debaſed and fullied md 
the higheſt dignity. 

I am not a little pleaſed with A 


king Theodorick, who being adviſed by his 


courtiers to debaſe the coin, declared, © That 
c nothing which bore his image, ſhould ever 


„ lie.” Are we not all aceeſſary to the pro- 


een of falſhood, when we ſuffer any 
| thing 
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of our minds, to be guilty of an untruth, and 
when we enter into a combination to ſupport 
words in a ſignification, foreign to their mean; 
ing, and quite different from the ideas, thoſe 
ſounds ought to form in our minds? 
Cus rox is the tyrant of language; i can 
alter, adjuſt and new model, but it cannot 
annihilate. It can ſettle new phraſes, intro- 
duce a whole colony of faſhionable nonſenſe 
from foreign parts, and render old words ob- 
ſolete; but it cannot eraſe idea from language. 
It can do more than an abſolute prince; 
becauſe it can create new words; a privilege 
which was not allowed to the Roman emperor 
Tiberius, who having coined a word in the 
ſenate, his flatterers defired it might be adopt- 
ed into their language, as a compliment to 
the emperor ; but an old ſenator, not quite de- 
generated from the honeſt ſincerity of his an- 
ceſtors, made this memorable reply, © You 
may give, fir, the ern d cy to 
* men, but not to'words,” 
THERE is no word of greater e 
dignity than noxouR, It is virtue, adorned 


L 5 able 


with 1 that can make it ami- 
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able and uſeful in ſociety. It is the true foun- 
dation of mutual faith and credit, and the real 
intercourſe, by which the buſineſs of life is 
tranſacted with ſafety and pleaſure. It is of 
univerſal extent, and can be confined to no 


ar ſtation of life, becaufe it is every 
curity, and every man's intereſt... But 
to its great misfortune, its own virtues have 
undone it. Its excellent character has of late 
years recommended it ſo much to the patron- 
age of the Great, that they have entirely ap- 
propriated it to their own uſe, and communi- 
cated to it a part of their own privileges, that 
of being acceſlible only to a few; It now no 
longer retains its former good qualities; its 
real dignity is loſt, and it is become rather the 
ornament, than the foundation of a character : 
it is a kind of poliſh, that implies a finiſhed cha- 
racter, and too often conceals a very e 
fect one. Harte | 
Tus has HoNOUR its imaginary title, 
inſtead of a real one; It has Joſt by its acqui- 
quiſitions ; ; and by being the particular idol of 
_ a few, is no longer of uſe to the many. Its 
new acquired trophies, are the ſpoils of its 
ſormer greatneſs; and the n 
| | what 


parti 
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what it was, ſerves only to heighten the me- 
lancholy idea of what it now is. Tt formerly 
conſtantly attended merit, as a friend and guar- 
dian: it now accompanies ROT as a flat- 
terer and paraſite. ci mag 12016) e 
- IT is a compliment to the caſts of che pres 
ſent age, to alledge that HONOUR' is its dar- 
ling attribute. It is in itſelf a coinpoſition of 
every thing that is valuable and worthy of 
commendation z and even in its preſent dege-' 
nerate ſtate, it is, in a degree, the picture of 
VIRTUE: it is finely drawnz' but the lines are 
not juſt; and the colours too glaring. The 
endeavours of the artiſts to ſet it off to ad- 
vantage, have made it more like a piece of 
gaudy pageantry, than a true copy of nature. 
Io juſtify the truth of what I aſſert, T ap- 
peal to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and beg leave 
to aſæ you, what are your ideas of a man, 
when you hear him particularly recommended 
as a man of HONOUR ?” Are your notions at 
all enlarged, in reſpect to His moral character? 
Would you give him the preference i in your. 
vote, as a repreſentative i in parliament? Or 
ſhould you conceive him to have a more than 
alina zeal for the true religion of his coun- 
3 dk. 


a tradeſman? Or could you with more ſafety ad- 
mit him into your family, to an intimacy with 
your wife and daughters? You would undoubt- 
edly rather game with him, becauſe he will not 
cheat; and you would be ſure to receive your 
ever his more juſt creditors might ſuffer. You 
would certainly ſhew him more reſpect, be- 
cauſe you dare not affront him; HONOUR be- 
ing a thing of ſo very delicate a nature, that 
the leaſt indignity endangers its deſtruction: 
having loſt its true eſſence, it can only be 
ſupported by the courage and zeal of thoſe, 
who will not ſuffer its title to be diſputed. N 
WHAT is become of poor HONESTY? Is 

ſhe confined to the habitations of Mark and 
Mincing lane? Dare the not appear in the 
polite world? I make no doubt ſhe is as free. 
quent in her viſits there, as in any other place; 

but for want of a proper dreſs, ſhe is obliged 

to be incog. She is not a little afraid of the 
pert raillery of Honour, whom ſhe would be 
ſure to meet in her travels to thoſe parts of the 
town; and as the latter is a burleſque on her 
| character, ſhe chuſes ann w Nr. To 
HR 
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the unbred world, and is fo much out of vogue 
at preſent, that an HONEST MAN as certainly 


means a tradeſman, as a MAN of HoxnouR | 


does a gentleman, 
Tut word is fairly worn out: it has . 

ſo long in mercantile hands, that it ĩs no longer 
fit for gentlemen. They have laid it aſide by 
univerſal conſent, and beſtowed it, with their 


old clothes, on their ſervants and dependants. 


Tas ladies, who form the moſt conſider- 
able part of the faſhionable world, have a pe- 


culiar ſort of YoNoUR of their own, *, They 


entrench not upon that, already appropriated 
to the other ſex, but take it where the men 
leave it. Conſcious of their own frailties and 
infrmities, they are not aſhamed to invoke its 


aid and affiſtance, to guard them in a part, 
where they are moſt liable to furprize. ' No 


ether branch of their conduct comes within 
the juriſdiction of HoNouR ; for HONOUR, at 


preſent, is no more than what the world ex- | 
pects from you; they are at free liberty in eve- 
ry other article; and; like our original pa- 


rents, have but one thing prohibited. 
Tux different value and credit of particular 
virtues, 


Urn name ſeems to be. quite baniſhed to 
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virtues, at ſeveral periods of time, would form 
2 very entertaining and” uſeful hiſtory ; and 
dy looking back into former times, and ob- 
ſerving the different faces and changes that 
virtue has appeared in, we might reduce it to 
a degree of calculation; and form à tolerable 
conjefture/ when any particular ſpecies of it 
would again come into faſhion.” The preſent 
rage for liberty will not eaſily admit of many 
articles of belief; they are a degree of ſervitude 
of the mind, which we diſdain: but as it is 
very proper to obſerve ſome appearance of re- 
Iigion, we voluntarily give up the freedom of 
the body, to preſerve that of the mind; and 
admit of ſome regulations and reſtrictions, 
which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed as indeſpenfibly 
mecellary. to maintain ape pay ere ver aq 
life. - 8 5 112 © 1 
Bur the body is fin- 2s rebellious" as the 
mind, and has as ſtrong an averſion to re- 
ſtraint; for which reaſon it has been found ex- 
_ pedfent to grant ſome degree: of indulgence, to 
moderate between pleaſure and ſtrict virtue, 
and to make a comprotnize between W 


duties, and moſt prevailing paſſions. 
E * this olLances, And — itby 
"the | 
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the firmeſt tie, the word HONOUR” was intro- Tho 


duced ; a word very much the favourite of 
virtue, and ſo enchanting in its ſound, that 
vice could make no objection. She conſented; 
but on theſe conditions, that ſhe ſhould have 
a due proportion of advantage; andi if it was 


allowed to heighten many virtues, it ſhould 


likewiſe be permitted to cover almoſt an equal 
degree of vice. Thus it is made to ſerve both 
as a cordial and palliative: it exalts the cha- 
' raQer of virtue, and takes off from the defor- 
mity of vice. But the mixture is ſo unnatural, 
that the poĩſon gets the better of the medi- 
eine; and if ſome ſtrong antidote is not ſpeedĩ · 
ly applied, all the humours will bs. vita | 
and the whole maſs corruptet. 

No. perſon who, is any, ways ee 
antiquity. can bef ignorant of the allegorical 
ſituation of the temples, of VIx x ux and Ho- 
voux at Rome. . They. were ſo, placed, that 
there was no entrance into the latter, but 
through the former; * Which has given riſe tg 
very beautiful thought i in Cicero's firſt oration. : 
againſt Verres, Both theſe temples. were. 
built by Marcellus, whoſe original deſign was 


to have placed the two . one temple: 
» | „ 


4 
' # # 
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but the prieſts, who are always for extending 
permit it; which obliged him to alter his firſt 
Intention. But he purſued the meaning of it, 
by building two temples contiguous to each 
other, and in ſuch a fituation, that the only 
avenue to the temple of Honour ſhould be 
through the temple of VIX ru; leaving by 
this emblem a very elegant and uſeful leſſon 
to poſterity, that VIix ux is the only direct 
road to Honous. 

Ir is impoflible to have too great a regard 
and efteem for a man of ſtrit Honour ; but 
then let him prove his right to this title, by the 
whole tenor of his actions. Let him not hold 
ſome doctrines in high eſtimation, and reject 
others of equal importance : let him neither 
attempt to derive his character, or form his 
conduct from fafhion or the opinion of others: 
let a true moral rectitude be the uniform rule 
of his actions; and a juſt praiſe and OT 
tion NR be nr * n 


> Nou, | 
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| Nuns, 167. Tuunspar, March 11, 1756 
To Mr. Firz-Adant. 


81x, j- fat | 
HE want of happineſs has been 0 
perpetual complaint of all ranks and 
33 from the beginning of the 
world to the preſent times: and at the rate 
they ſtill go on, it is abſolutely impoſſible that 
the complaint ſhould ceaſe, Happineſs is a 
fruit always within their reach, but they will 
not give themſelves the trouble to gather it. Tt 
is hourly at their doors as a friend, but they will 
not let it in. It ſolicits them in every ſhape, 
yet they reject its offers, FW 
lence are its conſtant enemies. | 
Most people have parts and application | 
ſufficient to learn the eaſy rules of Whift, 
Cribbage and Cheſs ; and as ſoon as they are 
informed (what they little ſuſpect, and will be 
delighted to hear) that happineſs is a Gau, 
and a much greater and deeper one than even 
Pharo or Hazard, I make no doubt that men, 
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women and children will immediately ſet 
themſelves to learn the rules and fneſſs of th 
rn PLAY. 

Wurx they are fatiafied it it is a game that 
will be univerſally uſed. in all companies in 
town and country, what mortal will be ſo 
ſtupid, as not to learn it in ſome degree of 
perfection? Far. who, without the greateſt 

gratitude, can reffect upon the benevolence of 
nature, that has introduced felicity into thy 
world, in the welcome and eee 
; Sviſe of deep play, and high gaming? 
Tuls divine attainment could not ne 
annexed to books and learning; head- achs, 
perpetual reaſonings, and fierce diſputations, 
would have embarraſſed every ftep : neither 
could it have been coupled to riches, which 
are ever attended with, care and anxiety, If 
poverty and contentment had been the vehicles 
appropriated to convey it, a ſickly calm would 
have ſtagnated all activity. Had it been given 
to political purſuits, how could it have been 
reconciled to the deſultory ſentiments of ma- 
jorities and minorities ? Therefore bountiful 
nature has annexed it to CaRDs, and ſeaſon- 
d it to the palates of mankind, by the wm 
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of HArrIxESs. And I am the more willing 
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the faculty which moſt diſtinguiſhesthe rational 
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of gaming, which ſhe has almoſt equally in- 
fuſed into all her rational children.” © 77> 

Now as I have always profeſſed myſelf a 
great friend and admirer of PLA, I ſhall en- 
deavour to lay down a ſew of the moſt certain 
rules, by which all perſons may be inſtructed 
in the art of playing at this R AL GAME 


to promote the knowledge of this game, as it 
depends rather upon ſkill and addreſs, than 
chance and fortune. It is not played with 
ever-dangerous dice, like Backgammon or 
Tricktrack; nor like Bragg, by audacity of 
countenance, and polite cozenage: and though, 
like Picquet, there is much putting out and 
taking in, yet every card is playable. 
| T am elated with pleaſure, when I conſider 
that I am going to teach miſerable mortals this 
great Game ; which, without vanity I may 
ſay, is making them a preſent of more than a 
ſixth ſenſe, and enabling them to exerciſe 
their five primary ones in the moſt delightful 
manner. I need not here expatiate upon the 
pleaſures of PLAY, the firſt paſtime of infaney, 
and the ultimate amuſement of decrepid age; 


from 
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quey with the prince, and the humble cinder 

wench with the ſtately ducheſs; the cement of 
all true ſociety, which, by diſcarding volumes 
of words, confines all wit, ſenſe and language 
within the limits of half a ſcore ſhort and fig. 
nificant ſentences. How admirable is the fa. 
gacity of the adepts! or, in other words, the 
people of faſhion ! who are perpetually taking 
inta their hands, and dealing about moſt libe- 
rally, all that is defirable in the world ! For 
though the uneducated claſs of mortals may 
think a club is but a club, and a ſpade a ſpade, 
thoroughly comprehend, that clubs denote 
power, diamonds riches, ſpades induſtry, and 
Hearts popularity and affections of every fort. 
From chis conſideration, I never enter a great 
apartment without being Rruck with ſolemnity 
ers at each table, as ſo many mighty giants, 
tofling* about with ſtupendous ftrength theſe 
glorious Huboſs of Won thing valuable in 
| Wuar giggling mis ſhall hereakier pre 
fame to diſturb theſe rites with more than ſe 


male 
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nale levity? What puny ſenator ſhall dare | 


here to recolle& the little politics of either 


houſe, the partial intereſts of ' infignificant - 
ilands and nations, whoſe comparative great- 
neſs is loſt in ſuch a ſcene ; where every mo- 
tion decides the fates of kings and queens, and 
every ordinary trick includes as much wiſdom 
and addreſs, as would ſet up a moderate politi- 
cian, ſtateſman, or miniſter ? I conſider theſe 
aſſemblies, as the great academies of educa- 
tion, and obſerve with pleaſure, that all pa- 
rents, guardians and huſbands are bringing 
their families to town, for at leaſt ſix months 
in the year, to take the advantage of theſe 
noble ſchools, and well inſtituted ſeminaries. 

WHAT ideas muſt we form of the hoſpi- 
table inhabitants of great capital, where the 
houſes and heads of the moſt re ſpectable fami- 


les are night after night devoted to public be- 
nefit and inftruftion! How much ſuperior are 


theſe to the portico's, pardens, and philoſophic 
ſchools, that rendered the names of Athens 
and Rome ſo greatly celebrated! Here our 
daughters are capacitated to marry the firſt 
prince that may happen to aſk them, inſtead: 
of falling the unhappy victims of the narrow 

domeſtic 


4 
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domeſtic views of ſome neighbouring country 
gentleman. And here the married ladies are 
taught to paſs the winter evenings without 2 
yawn, even in the abfence of their huſbands, 
Here they collect that treaſure of maſculine 
knowledge, thoſe elegant ideas and reflections, 
that wonderfully alleviate the ſolitude of the 
old family manſion, where, amidſt the cawing 
of rooks, the murmuring of ſtreams, and fra- 
grant walks of flowering ſhrubs, they wait 
the return of winter with a philoſophic com- 
poſure.. 578 tie Mis encibtk 42 
Bor Fam wandering from my purpoſe, and 
expatiating upon general PLA, whenLintend- 
ed only to teach my new and great GAME of 
HaP?PinEss, which will render the whole uni- 
verſe like one grand aſſembly or rout, - 
.:Know then, ye hence happy mortals ! that 
the game called HaePiness, is played with 
packs of cards, each pack conſiſting of three 
hundred and ſixty five different cards; the 
backs of which, inſtead of being white, are 
of a duſky ſooty colour. Every ſeventh card 
is equivalent to a court card, of which there 
are fifty two in each pack; and upon playing 


* 
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properly theſe court cards, the fortunate 


event 
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erent of the . is . 1 * eo 
pend. - I 
Iris lend "56D one to a e of 
players. The game of one is the leaſt enter- 
taining : the game of two is much applauded. 
by lookers on; but as a greater number muſt- 
naturally give more variety to the game, a 
party of ten or a dozen is the moſt deſirable 
let, though the play ers may be ſubject to many 
revokes. Great lovers of the game are in- 
deed fond of fitting down to a crowded table; 
but it is generally obſerved, that an inattentive 
and ſlovenly manner of playing is too often the 
conſequence, One pack of cards will Jaſt a 
conſiderable time, as may be conjectured from 
their ſooty backs: inaſmueh as the greateſt 
players are ſeldom known to pay for more than 
three ſcore and ten packs during the whole 
courſe of their lives. | | 
THEY that have the moſt tricks win the 


Jargeſt diviſion of the ſtake ; but every player 
gets ſomething, beſides the great pleaſure f 


playing, which is thought to be ſuperlative. 
This great Game partakes of the excel- 
lencies of all other games. You are often 
piqued and repiqued, as at Picquet. You are 

ſometime 


% 
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ſometimes beaſted, as at Quadrille ; often 
checked, as at Cheſs; put back, as at the game 
of Gooſe, and ſubject to nicks, after the man. 
ner of Hazard. It differs in one particular from 
all other games, viz. that the ſharper'is d. 
ou = to be ee by the fair 
II world fill a large volume, Mr. Fitz- 
Adatn, to recount all the varieties of this truly 
ROYAL GAME ; and already I am afraid of 
having tranſgreſſed the bounds of your paper: 
T mall therefore defer the rules I promiſed at 
the beginning of this letter to another oppor- 
tunity, at which time I ſhall take eare to make 
the meaneſt of your readers an adept at Har- 
ess. 
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NuMB, 168. TubkspAr, March 18, 1756. 
To Mr. Frrz-A CAM. 
81R, | 
VERY diſquiſition that tends to remove 
the prejudices and enlighten the under- 
ſtandings of mankind, though it may chance 
to come from an obſcure hand, will not be 
without its admirers and advocates in this 
learned and truly philoſophical age. It is 
needleſs then to make any apology for * 
you to print this. ba 
IsꝝEx out in life with a of ſhare of me- 
dical ſkill, botany, chymiſtry, anatomy, and 
natural philoſophy ;- in the laſt of which 
eſpecially I excelled : ſeldom failing to inveſti- 
gate the efficient cauſe of any phenomenon : © 
and being ſenſible of my own ſuperior abilities, 
I never was ſo mean-ſpirited as to give up a 
diſputed point. But from two or three failures 
in practice, when the medicines had not the 


effect I intended, and indeed once when they 
Vor, V. M 
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had, in relieving a nymph at fix months end 


from a diſorder which would have laſted nine, 
my buſineſs and my fees began to fall ſhort. 
I mvsT confeſs myſelf ſhocked to find merit 


ſo diſregarded, and determined to ſearch out 


what faculty there might be in the mind of 
man, that could induce him to treat with con- 
tempt and ingratitude any perſon who proſeſ. 
ſed a deſign of ſerving him. This led me 
into moral inquiries, in which I ſoon made 


| ſufficient progreſs: and being perſuaded that it 


was incumbent upon every rational member of 


- ſoriety to communicate happineſs, as far as his 


influence may extend, I kept not the reſult 
of my inquiries ſecret, but formed a club 
of the thinking part of my acquaintance, to 
whom with the. greateſt freedom ] imparted 


my ſpeculations ; and, in ſpite of prejudice, 


inculcated many important truths, Theſe I 
once thought of making more public from 


the preſs ; but there is no neceſſity for it, ſee- 


ing the noble and better ſort of philoſophers 
are confeſſedly of my opinion, and diſcard with 


one voice all that metaphyſical jargon, which 


would perſuade us to believe the immateriality 


of the foul, and a future ſtate, Our ſenti- 


ments 


„ . a. © as 
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ments are calculated univerſally. to promote 
human felicity, as they free the mind from 
any terrors and diſagreeable apprehenſions. It 
certainly then becomes the duty of every one | 
who would be deemed benevolent, to propa- 
gate, as far as poſſible, principles of ſuch ma- 
nifeſt utility. But we muſt expect oppoſition 
to this ſalutary deſign, from thoſe ho make 
a gain of the prejudices of the world. Fhey 
will never be ſo diſintereſted as eaſily to forego 
the great emoluments ariſing thence. And 
perhaps ſome thinking men (fince moral vir- 
tues are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the well · be- 
ing of the community) may judge it not quite 
ſo proper to looſe the vulgar at once from all 
ties, except ſuch as ariſe from the inherent 


rectitude or depravity of actions. 


I HAVE a ſcheme to obviate this, to which 
no rational objection can be made. I acknow- 
ledge myſelf indebted to an ingenious - Spaniſh 
author for the firſt hint; but as he did not pur- 
ſue his reaſoning ſo far, either for want of abi- 


lities, or through fear of the inquiſition, I 


may juſtly aſſume to myſelf the merit of 
the invention. This author tells us, Phy- 
* ficians ſeeing the great power the tempera- 

M 2 «© men 
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cc ment of the brain hath in making a man 
de wiſe and prudent, have invented a cer- 
“ tain medicine, compoſed in ſuch à man- 
* ner, and replete with ſuch qualities, that 
being taken in proper doſes, it renders 2 
man capable of reaſoning better than he 
„could before. They call it the confection 
4 of wiſdom.” Now if there is a medical 
compoſition known (as from this authority 
we have ſufficient, reaſon to believe) that will 
improve the rational faculties, and illumine 
the underſtanding, we may with equal truth 
aſſert, there are to be found medicines which 
will curb the paſſions, thoſe great obſtacles to 
moral virtue, and make men live according to 
the fitneſs of things. 

THe thinking part of man being allowed 
to be a modification of matter, it muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be a part of the body; at leaft it is ſo 
ftritly united and adherent to it, that in all 
things it ſuffers with, and cannot by any argu- 

ments of reaſon be proved capable of exiſting 
 withoutit. Hence it will indiſputibly followy 
that all the powers of the mind, even the mo⸗ 
ral faculties, are inſeparably connected with 


the temperament and habit of that body, of 
which 


— 
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which ſhe is part. Inſomuch that prudence 
(che foundation of all morality) as well as 
juſtice, fortitude and temperance *{the other 
cardinal virtues) and their oppoſites, entirely 
depend upon the conſtitution. . It will there- 
fore become the province of the phyſician to 
extirpate the vicious habits of mankind, and 
introduce the contrary; to ſuppreſs luxury, 
and create chaſtity; to make the fooliſh pru- 
dent, the proud humble, the avaricious liberal, 
and the coward valiant. And all this is eaſy 
to be done, by the afliſtance of alterative me- 
dicines, and by a properly adapted regimen, 
that ſhall be perfective of each virtue, and re- 
pugnant to each vice. | 
In confirmation of my ſentiments, I could 
quote the fathers of phyſic, Hippocrates and 
Galen, as well as Plato and Ariſtotle; the 
chief of philoſophers. But an example will 
be of more real authority than a multiplicity 
of quotations. Man will be impelled to a& 
by thoſe appetites, good or bad, which ariſe 
from the habit of ; his, conſtitution : the phy- 
ſician then who can alter his conſtitution, may 
make the vicions become virtuous, And 
M 3 moral 
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moral philoſophers greatly err, when they do 
not avail themſelves of the ſcience of medicine, 
which only by changing the temperament of 
the body, will force the mind to reliſh virtue, 
and diſtaſte vice. If a moraliſt undertakes to 
reſorm a luxurious perſon, who gives himſelf 
up to high living and laſcivious indulgences, by 
treating him according to the rules of his art, 
what means would he uſe to inſtill the princi- 
ples of temperance and chaſtity, that they 
ſhould take ſuch deep root in the mind, as 
conſtantly and uniformly to influence his con- 
duct? He will ſet out by ſhewing him the de- 
ſormity of intemperance and debauchery, and 

enumerating all that train of evils which pro- 
ceed from ſuch courſes : and if the patient has 
not entirely got over the prejudices of a ſu- 
perſtitious education, he will endeavour to af- 
fright him by a terrible detail of thoſe inexpreſ- 
ſible miſeries his ſoul is in danger of ſuffering 
hereafter, if death ſhould ſurprize him with- 
out giving him time to repent and forſake his 
debaucheries. After this he will adviſe him 
to faſt and pray, ſleep little, and avoid the 
company of women; and perhaps to wear 
9 2 * 8 hair- 
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hair-cloth, to macerate his body by rigorous 
auſterities, and keep it under by bloody diſci- 


pline, "Theſe methods, if he continues long 
to practiſe them, will render him pallid and 
feeble, and ſo far different from what he was, 
that inſtead of running after women, and 
placing his ſummum bonum in good eating and 
drinking, he will ſcarce bear to hear a female 
mentioned, and nauſeate the very thoughts of 
a ſumptuous entertainment. The moraliſt 
ſeeing the man ſo changed, will be apt to im- 
pute the whole to his art, and ſuppoſe the ha- 


bits of temperance and chaſtity come from I 


know not whence, and are the effect of his 
ratiocination. The phyſician knows the con- 
trary, and is ſully ſenſible they proceed from 
the languid and debilitated ſtate of the body: 
for if this be reſtored to its priſtine vigour, the 
patient would ſoon return to his old practices 


of exceſs and riot. Daily experience muſt 
convince us of this. What we have proved 


of luxury and chaſtity, will in the ſame man- 
ner hold good with regard to all other vices 
and virtues; becauſe each has its proper tem- 
perament of body peculiarly adapted to it. 
| M 4 — | 
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Bleeding then and bliſtering, cupping and 
purging may be uſefully adminiſtered in men- 
tal as well as corporal diſorders. A briſk ſa- 
livation may cure the mind and body both of 
a venereal taint; and a ftrong emetic may 
have a more ſalutiferous effect, than barely 
cleanfing the ſtomach of an epicure. | 

I couLD add many more inſtances, but haye 
already ſaid enough to cvince the rationality 
and practicability of my ſcheme; and being 
determined not to loſe the honour of my in- 
ventions, I do not care to diſcover too much, 
leſt ſome paltry plagiary ſhouid, with ſome 
little variation, obtrude them upon the world 
as his own. I have with great labour and 
thought reduced the whole to a complete ſyſ- 
tem, and am compiling a didaQtic treatiſe of all 
the vices incident to human nature, and their 
different degrees, with the ſymptoms progno- 
ſtic and diagnoſtic, the curatory indications, 
and a proper dietetic regimen to be obſerved in 
all caſes. The whole will be comprized in 
ten volumes folio; and when the work is quite 
ready for the preſs, I may perhaps venture to 
publiſh propoſals more at large, with a ſpeci- 
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men annexed. But as your paper is generally 
well received by good company, I thought 
| this would be no improper method of commu- 
nicating the firſt hint of my deſign, that I 
might judge from what the intelligent ſay of 
this, how they will reliſh the larger work of 


S18,. 
Your humble ſervant, 
ACADEMICUS; 


A b 


Nous. 169. TnuxspAv, March 25, 1756. 


HE following letters have lain by me 
ſome time. The writers of them will 
hope, excuſe me for the delay, and for the 
few alterations, which I Judged i it neceſſary to 


make i in them. 


To Mr. F rz-Ab als. 


S1R, 


Iv alate paper, you have declared abſolutely 
againſt total nakedneſs in our ſex, and by 
| Ms others 
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others you have given us to underſtand that 
we are very impolitic in our late near ap- 


proaches to it: for that while we are leaving 
little or nothing for imagination to exerciſe it- 
ſelf upon, or for curioſity to deſire, we are 
certainly loſing our hold upon the men. But 
I cannot ſay that ſince I have undreſſed myſelf 
to the utmoſt extent of the faſhion, I have 
fewer admirers than when J appeared like a 
modeſt woman ; though, to confeſs the truth, 
have had but one fince, that has not plainly 
diſcovered a thorough averſion to marriage; 


and him I imprudently loſt, by granting to his 


 Importunity the full diſplay of my whole per- 


fon : indeed the argument he uſed was ſo ex- 
tremely reaſonable, that I knew not how to 
object to it; and whilſt he pleaded with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs, that what he requeſted as 
a tribute to love, was but à very little more 
than what I daily laviſhed indiſcriminately on 


every eye, I had not the confidence to deny 


him. 
Now, Mr. Ne Adam as I think. it not 


improbable, by the advances the ladies have 
made this winter towards complete nakedneſs, 


that as the ſummer comes on, they will en- 
8 * | cline 


leaving nothing to diſcover. I can aſſure them 


believe is not unknown to you, and who has 
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cline to throw off all covering whatſoever, I 
have thought proper to ſet before them the un- 
toward effect which I have experienced from 


as an important truth, that if they have a de- 
ſire to retain even any admirers, they muſt 
ſtop where they are, and uncover no farther ; 
or if they aim at getting huſbands, they will 
do wiſely to conceal, and reſerve among the 
acquiſitions to be obtained only by marriage, 
a great deal which they now ſhew, to no other 
purpoſe than the defeating their own ſchemes. |. 
Give me leave, fir, to conclude this letter 
with a ſhort tranſcript: from an author; who I 
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taken ſome pains to inſtruc the ladies i in 14 | 
n W 2 
TH E ll who 1 ana 
Her beauties, while ſhe hides, reveals. 
Give but a glimpfe, and Fancy be, 
Whatter the Grecian Venus tun. 
From Eve's firſt fig-leaf to ud 
All dreſs tuas meant for Fax cx's aid, 4 
Which evermore delighted dtuellt 
On what the baſhful nymph conceals, 
| Wen 
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Her wery ſboe has pow'r to bund. 


When Cælia ſtruts in man's attire, 
She ſhews too much to raiſe deſire; 
But from the hoop's bewitching round, 


I am, | 
sx, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


i eee 8. B. 
Mx. Frrz-Ap Au, T 
In this free and communicative ape, in which 


buſineſs of almoſt all kinds is tranſacted by ad- 
vertiſements, it is not uncommon to ſee wives 


and milch-aſſes, ſtolen horſes: and ſtrayed 
hearts, promiſcuouſly advertiſed in one and the 
ſame paper. It is a curious, and frequently 
an entertaining medley: but amidſt all the re- 
markable advertiſements I have lately ſeen, I 
think the following by far the moſt curious; 


# and for that reaſon, I deſire it may be made 


ſtil] more public than it is N by appear- 
ing in the WORLD, 


« WANTED 
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c. W AN T E D 

« A CURATE at Beccles in Suffolk. En- 
« quire farther of Mr. Strutt, Cambridge and 
«© Yarmouth carrier, who inns at the Crown, 

the corner of Jeſus lane Cambridge. 
« N. B. To be ſpoke with from Friday 
*« noon to Saturday morning nine o clock. 
Trave tranſcribed this from a news- paper, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, verbatim et literatim, and 
muſt confeſs I look upon it as a curioſity, It 
would certainly be entertaining to hear the 
converſation between Mr. Strutt, Cambridge 
and Yarmouth carrier, and the curate who of- 
fers himſelf, Queſtionleſs Mr. Strutt has his 
orders to enquire into the young candidate's 
qualifications, and 'to make his report to the 
advertiſing rector, before he agrees upon 
terms with him. But what principally de- 
ſerves our obſervation is, the propriety of re- 
ferring us to a perſon who traffics conſtantly 
to that great mart of young divines, Cani- 
bridge. The advertiſer might there expect num- 
bers to flock to the perſon he employed, who 
(by the way) might have been ſomebody more 
lice a gentleman (no diſparagement to Mr, 


_—_— I know him not) than a Yarmouth 
; carrier. 


_ — ͤ — x ̃ ͤ wü. . 7 
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carrier. It is pleaſant too to obſerve the N. B. 

at the end of the advertiſement; it carries 
with it an air of ſigniſicance enough to inti- 
midate a young divine, who might poflib) 
have been ſo. bold as to have put himſelf on: 

| equal footing with this negotiator, if he h 
not known that, he was only to be * with 
at lated hours. 

THERE are ſome of us Rm * ou, I 
dare ſay, Mr. Fitz-Adam among the ref!) 

| who are old-faſhioned enough to have ſome 
reſpect for the clergy: it does not therefore 
give us any pleaſure to ſee them thus adver- 
_tiſed like barbers journeymen. 

Bur why did not the advertiſer mention ex- 
preſly the qualifications he expected in his 
curate? That would have ſaved much trouble 
and altercation between his prolocutor and the 
young divine. I will have done, however, 

with this particular advertiſement, and leave 
the whole to your animadverſion ; only de- 
firing that you would order under your own 
hand, that from henceforth all advertiſements 
for curates ſhould be worded in the following 
manner. 


« WANTED 
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'« WAN T E D } 
« A CURATE at . He muſt dens 
« that can play at Back-gammon, and will 
« be willing to receive five-and-twenty pounds 
« a year for doing the whole duty of a pariſh, 
z while his rector receives two hundred for 
&« doing none of it. He muſt keep what com- 
« pany, and preach” what doctrine his rector 
« pleaſes, &c. &c. &c. Whoever will com- 
« ply with theſe reaſonable terms, may apply 
« to 2, ne at , e 
e * formation. 


I am 
$ SIR, 
: 
ö Yours, 
; pgs | L. L. 


| Ms. Firz-Apam, 5 
| IT is with pleaſure that I ſee you leſs ad- 
dicted to dreaming than moſt of your prede-, . 
ceſſors: to ſay the truth, I have ſeldem found 
you enclined to nod; though without any diſ- 

| paragement 
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have ſometimes ſlept in a much ſhorter work. 
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ſleeping over my boo. 


in this metropolis is inconceivable: even the 
© pulpit is not free from them. The firſt time l 


to a preacher, was on the following occaſion, 


him to preach ; unfortunately it happened to 


with telling them that he had been exhorting 
them with all diligence for fixteen years 
(when he had hardly been with them as many 
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paragement to you, your betters and elders 


Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerns, was what! 
told my ſchool-maſter, when he n. 


LIE has been often called dubai nay, 
we are told of ſome old Grecians, who uſed 
to be always in doubt whether they were aſleep 
or awake. Indeed the number of waking 
Wn that are daily exhibiting themſelyes 


ever heard the character of a dreamer given 


A reader to a country cure took a printed ſer- 
mon of an eminent divine into the pulpit with 


be a farewel ſermon. The young gentleman 
began with acquainting the people that he was 
then going to leave them. As they had never 
received the leaſt hintof this before, they were 
a good deal ſurprized ; but when he concluded 


work) and talked of his high dignity in the 
| | ch 
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church, ſome of the congregation ſaid he was 


mad, moſt of them that he was dreaming. 
I couLD with indeed that theſe dreamers in 
the pulpit would contrive to dream their own 


dreams, or that they would take care not to 


convert the ſerious thoughts. of others into 
ſomething more abſurd than dreams, for want 
of reading beforehand what they would' be 
ſuppoſed to deliver as their own compoſitions. 
It is by way of hint to ſuch dreamers that I 
have told this ſtory, which being the principal 


ame 


than that 


I am, 


- Nunn. 
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Pe oft mortem rbilitari mY " Crcxnd, 


£1) 


AAKIN G my at of Andes FR 
other day, as is often my cuſtom, I was 


led by the courſe of my tour into one of our 


famous hoſpitals. The magnificence of the 
building, the order and. regularity of the houſ- 
hold, the multitude that were received, and 
their ſeveral a:zcommodations, threw me natu- 
rally into a very pleaſing contemplation on the 
extenſive charity of my good countrymen, 


From one of theſe endowed habitations I was 


carried on to another, till I believe I made 
myſelf acquainted with all the public edifices 
of this nature, that this large and opulent city 
*abounds with. Some of them I found of 


royal and very ample foundation, others raiſed - 


and maintained by a ſingle and munificent fa- 
mily, others by a joint act of the whole peo- 
ple; all, howeyer, noble in their purpoſes, 


and admirably adapted for the particular uſes 
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to which they were diſtinctly appropriated, *' 1 


| admired throughout the number of inhabitants 


thus perfectly provided for in every ſtage of 
their conditions, together with the continual 
increaſe of the fund'which muſt ſupport ſuch 
an addition of charges, as T obſerved” by the 
augmentation of apartments, and decorations 
of more coſt, perhaps, than utility, Charity, 
thought I, works in ſecret; and theſe matters 
are of courſe hidden from me. But happen- 
ing to turn myſelf on one ſide of the chamber, 
| diſcovered two or three long tablets, with 
ſ:veral names inſcribed in large golden cha- 
raters, which in my ſimplicity I took for the 
votive hiſtories of the poor, who had felt the 
Wy of relief under theſe merciful man- 
fions : but upon a nearer inſpection I found 
hin to be no other than an enumeratioi f 
the very worthy" and pious perſons of both 
ſexes, who annually or occaſionally afforded 
what it pleaſed thine! in their e 6 to be- 
Row. ii beter Led 219310 "QCP 
I was eee had thrown 
ſo much information in my way, to peruſe, 
againſt my cuſtom, the accounts of other fa- 
milies ; "which practice, however, I thought 
the 


| 


| 
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immenſe ſums notwithſtanding that were ad- 


joined to the names of ſeveral private; perſons, 
larger than I could have ſuſpected to be within 


them for ever. 


the courſe of my enquiry, from her nephew, 


| northern parts of this kingdom: it is written 
with ſuch plainneſs and ſimplicity, and is ſo 


much ſuited. to the circupiſtances of the writer, 


256, 
the les impertinent, as ee 
other end in their being placed there. Here 
I diſcovered a contribution that did honour in- 
deed to the names that were annexed to it, 
and would have done ſo to the greateſt. The 


their power, raiſed my curioſity enough to make 
a farther inquiry into the hiſtory of ſome of 
theſe very liberal donors... Two of them J 
accordingly pitched upon to be the ſubject of 
my inveſtigation, as they ſtood upon the liſt; 
the one a maiden lady, who bequeathed at her 
death five thouſand pounds to the poor of this 
houſe: the other, an old gentleman who had 
ſettled, ee, whole en | 


Tur good lady's figs cannot. be hep 
known than by a letter which I received, in 


who with three ſiſters had retired in ſorrow at 
their aunt's death to a country village, in the 
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that I own myſelf much captivated with my 
rural correſpondent. | The letter is this, 7077 


91 


SIR, | 

Ir is neither our inclination, nor I am ſure 
our intereſt, to conceal any thing from” you, 
who have taken ſo much generous pains in 
our ſervice. Your offers are received by us all 
moſt thankfully ; but you are miſinformed as 
to the hundred pounds : for my late aunt has 
left every ſhilling to the hoſpital, after her fu- 
neral expences were diſcharged, | which 
amounted to a good deal, as ſhe was whim- 
fical in many articles that related to her burial, 
How ſhe paſſed us by in this manner, is ſtill - 
a matter of wonder and perplexity to us, as ſhe 
continued to the very day of her death to de-. 
Clare that ſhe had no-body to look upon, this 
kde of heaven, but her dear nephew and 
nieces, She was accounted always a vain f 
woman; but we thought her very religious, 
eſpecially as ſhe began to decline. For ſome 
months before ſhe died, ſhe never miſſed: 
morning or evening ſervice throughout the 
week, beſides her private devotion in her own 
houſe, at which none of the family were ſuſ- 
| | fered 


/ 


would ſometimes ſtay two or three hours tope. 
ther. She uſed often to diſcourſe upon charity, 
and faid ſhe loved the poor, though I do not 
remember to have ſeen her beſtow any alms 
whilſt I lived with her; which ſurprized us 
the more that ſhe ſhould leave all to them at her 
death. She. has: given them her picture too, 
with orders that it ſhould: be hung over the 
great door of the chapel. Remember, fir, 
it is by your own defire I collect theſe trifling 

_ particulars, that concern ourſelves only, and 
the memory of ſo fantaſtical and unjuſt 2 
- Woman; for ſuch I muſt call her, notwith- 
ſtanding I aſſure you I am perfectly and con- 
tentedly refigned to my lot, 


5 $157 Ia; Sz 


Ir was with great difficulty I could learn 
any thing relating to the old gentleman, who 
is mentioned to have diſpoſed of his whole 
eſtate in this manner. Thoſe of his blood 
and neareſt kindred had betaken themſelves to 
the loweſt ſupports which employment affords 
to the miſerable, ' and were either diſperſed in 
the navy, or in ſuch ſtations, that all . 

| 0 
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was obliterated every where, except where it 
pointed out the diſpoſal of a very conſiderable 
fortune. All I could gather of him was, that 
he had increaſed a very good paternal inherit- 
ance by every art of thriving in trade, that is 
ſafely practicable; that he was always called 
in the city, a hard money getting man; and 
that he had left his brothers, ſiſters and grand 
children to make their way without the leaſt 
proviſion or aſfiſtance. There was a ſtatue 
erecting for him, 1 found by his own a" | 
in the hoſpital. © 10 
Tuus ended my purſuit, which T 1 
with as much eagerneſs as it was undertaken. 
I was diſpleaſed over and over with myſelf at 
my ſearch, and wiſhed for that tranquillity of 
mind, which is always the portion of a happy 
ignorance. The ſtream, as Þ viewed it,” was 
clear; and it is certain I went out of my way 
to look at the fountain. The generofity I 
at firſt contemplated with rapture, was now 
exchanged for the diſguſt I felt at pride and in- 
juſtice. Were ſtrokes" indeed of this nature 
not fo ſevere in their effect, there is ſomething 
ſo ridiculous in theſe oftentatious charities, and 
2% ſuch 
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ſuch an abſurdity in appropriations of this fort, 
under the circumſtances I have deſcribed, that 
I confeſs I could indulge a leſs ſerious reflection 
at the examination of them. 
Tax two originals above, OPER 
terparts in this nation; perſons who are fre- 
quently ſo very charitable as to reduce their 
whole families to beggary. The raiſing 1 
church, or endowing an hoſpital, are the two 
main objects of an elderly ſinner's piety; and 
no matter by what means, ſo that the end be 
but accompliſhed. This is ſuch a compen- 
dious way of diſcharging all the duties of life 
at once, and at the expence only of what there 
is no poſſibility of retaining any longer, that 
no wonder theſe ſpunges of charity are in ſo 
much uſe nne, and at ſuch 
alone. 
I wovrp not. dwell upon errors which I 
thought incorrigible, or endeavour to diſcover 
cauſes without hopes of amending the effects; 
but I am really of opinion that the grievances 
here ſet forth, owe their birth chiefly to a few 
_ miſtakes, which my acceptation of the word 
charity inclines me very much to rectify, for 
Den | 
fi | benefactors: 
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benefactors: for ſuch I make no queſtion 
many of them are, only, as] have faid before, 
they are unfortunate enough to lie under ſome 
miſtakes. In the firſt place therefore, I ſhall 
venture to lay i it down as a maxim, that there 
is no ſuch thing as poſthumous charity. There 
may be equity, and there may. be propriety, - 
in a laſt deſignation of earthly goods, but real 
or intrinſic grnerplity or benevolence there 
can be none. | 


wh Bus mare hr "_ Calaber ſow hope 


Ir is a modern ſagpoſitin; nowithed by 
hope and weakneſs, that leads people to reckon 
upon an act, that does not take place whilſt : 
they are alive. I do not remember that any 


one of the apoſtles, the preachers and exam-—- 


ples of every ſocial obligation, enforced ever 
the duty of teſtamentary acts of goodneſs : not | 
did David ſet apart a charge upon the revenue 
his ſon was to enjoy after him, towards build- 
ing a temple, which he found was not to be 
the glory of his own reign. 

ANOTHER error, which I hope to ſet right, 
ariſes from the general idea of poverty, which 

1 V. N ſeems 
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ſeems not to be very well Tettled, Tie poet 
under your eye, and the poor undorn Nat 
a very different relation of indigence together. 
Thus a crippled pennyleſs ſiſter, or an infirm 
coulin, are thought by no means equal objecb 
of bounty with the future offspring of a fliture 
beggar, All that I have to ſay to a per- 
fion of this ſort, is, that T wilt affirth, a rela- 
tion or dependent left to ſtatve, is in every ar- 


ticle as true a beggar as any between St. Paul" 
and St. Peters. Upon the whole, ſince 


money has no currency on the other fide of 
the grave, and no teal value but in its appli- 
eation on this, I could wiſh the laſt diſpoſition 
of it were a little better conſidered, It is but 
reaſonable ſurely, to expect that thoſe who do 
ub oed with it whilſt they live, ſhould 4 
leſs miſchief with it when they die. 


* 


the head, or even the entire figure of a ſhak- 
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Nous. 5. Taoznay, Ari 3, 1756. 


HERE is no acivilews: of which an 
| Engliſhman is ſo jealous, nor for which 
be ſo highly values the conſtitution of bis coun- 
try, as the liberty that is allowed him, not only 
of thinking as he pleaſes, but of generouſly com- 


municating his thoughts to the public. This | 
glorious charter, limited as it is, and ought 


to be, by wholſome laws, has infinite advan- 
tages derived from it; particularly as it tends 
to cultivate the liberal arts, and helps te carry 


on the great work of ſcience. But whether it 
is always for the improvement of our taſte, 


any more than of our morals, that we ſhould be 
allowed to realize our ſentiments, eſpecially 
where the object falls immediately under the 
pee e 9 
mit of a debate. 

Tuus, for inftance, n 


| Yeman, for the greater embelliſhment of his 


private library, ſhould think proper to erect 


y N 2 ing 


* 
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ing Mandarine, between the buſts of Tully 
and Demoſthenes, or to exalt the divinities of 
Pekin to the ſame degree of honour in his gal- 
lery, that he has already paid to the Grecian 
Venus and Apollo, it would be an infringe- 
ment upon Britiſh liberty to check his deyo- 
tion. But if the ſame innovating taſte ſhould 
intrude upon the muſes ſhrine in our public 
ſeats of learning, I ſhould wiſh for ſome au- 
thority to ſtop ſo ſacrilegious an attempt. 
TEE ſame care ſhould extend even to our 
amuſements: I do not mean to debar any of 
them from their right of appearing as often as 
their patrons pleaſe to call for them ; I would 
only affign them the proper limits of time and 
place, and prevent their bringing any confu- 
ſion upon themſelves and others. It is cer - 
tainly very juſt, that Harlequin ſhould flouriſh 
with his dagger of lath, and invert the order 
of nature whenever he finds it neceſſary; but 
though I am delighted with the ingenuity of 
my party-coloured friend, it would grieve me 
| #0 ſee him ſo far miſtake his talents, as to in- 
troduce himſelf very familiarly into the com- 
pany of Shakeſpear and Johnſon. * - | 
To carry this obſervation a little higher, 1 
; think 
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think any one of our public entertainments, 
that more peculiarly belongs to the refined 
part of the world, ſhould be preſerved from 
any alloying mixture, that may fink and de- 
baſe its value, or make us look upon its ſtand- 
ard below the original worth that it pretends 
to claim. It is upon this account, that I can- 
not enough lament the preſent ſtate of our 
Italian opera, which ſeems to be continually 
declining, without any friendly hand to inte- 
poſe, which might reſtore it to its native pu- 
rity, or preſerve it from total decay. But be- 
fore this kind reformer can be met with, or if 
any ſuch ſhould appear, before his endeavours. 
could hope for any ſucceſs, it will be proper 
to examine our own taſte, to find whether it 
will ſtand the trial, and whether we ſhould + 
eee e 
plied. | £8". 3 
Ar preſent our attention abe be ſo en 
tirely fixed upon Alx, that we think nothing 
enhances the value of an opera ſo much, as 
allowing the performers to introduce their own 
favourite ſongs at pleaſure; and this elegant 
aſſortment, ſelected from drama's of oppo- 
fite ſubjects, written by poets of irreconcile- 
. _ 
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able geniuſſes, and ſet to muſic by compoſers 
of contrary feelings, is ſerved up to our in- 
expreſiible ſatisfaction, and eagerly devoured 
under the modiſh title of a Pas Io. 
Ix I may be permitted to enter into a ſeri- 
- ous diſquiſition of this entertainment, after 
what I have faid of it in a former paper, I muſt 
beg leave to obſerve, that the Italian opera 
carries much more meaning in it, - than one 
part of its audience is poſſibly aware of, and 
many of the other part are willing to allow; 
but it is therefore neceſſary to chuſe Metaſtaſio 
for the poet, unn 
Wann wack Bang or fall. 
Ap here, notwithſtanding * Laudable 
partiality which directs us to give the palm to 
our own country- men, it muſt be confeſſed 
that this foreigner has at leaſt as good a title to 
it as any Engliſh tragedian of this century; 
and if (like them too) he has not che advantage 
of ſtriking out much that is new, be has the 
happineſs of throwing an air of novelty upon 
the ſentiments which he adopts, by the agree- 
able dreſs he gives them, and the advauta · 
geous point of view in which they were placed, 
Ir would be exceeding the bounds of this 
215 | paper 
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paper to dwell upon every peculiar excellency; 
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— 


but it is no more than juſtice ta enter inta a 


fair examination, and, without any invidious 


compariſon, to. enquire whether his thoughts 


ate not as pure and as claſſical, bis language 
a5 expreſſive and poetical, his characters a8 


ailtinctly marked, as firongly ſupported, and 
as judiciouſſy finiſhed, his cenduct of the 
drama as well carried an, and leadingas clearly | 


to the grand cataſtrophe, as thoſe among, the, 
moſt admired of our modern writers. In the 
laſt circumſtapcs he has a difficulty in his ways: 


which the ableſt hand would ſometimes be at 


4 loſs to remove: as the nature of this werk 


requires every thing te be brought to à happy 
concluſion, it cannot but be obſerved with how. 


ing from the intention of his original plan. 


lo pretenſions by the common rules of cyin 
tciſm ; there is much more required of him 
than of the ordinary tragic poet 4 not only ag 
he is confined to the weaſure of three acta, 
but even thoſe muſt bo conciſely managed, to 
weid the drowginefs of a weary feeitative. 
N 4 His 


the feigned event, without confuſion, or fwerye, 


Bur it is not ſufficient to examine Metaſta- 
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His dialogue therefore; and even his nitration, 
is ſhort as it is clear; a ſignificant expreflion, 
ſometimes a ſingle word, conveys a whole 
fentiment, and that without leaving room for 
doubt, or throwing the leaſt obſcurity, His 
ſoliloquies, where the compoſer has an oppor- 
tunity of introducing the accompanied recita- 
tive, perhaps the moſt noble part of an opens, 
are not only diſtinguiſhed by the fineſt touches 

of poetry, but abound in all that variety and 
tranſition of pafiions,” which naturally work 
m the human mind, when it is wrought up to 
the height of its diſtreſs. His ſongs and cho- 


-  ruſſes, where all the power of muſic ought to 


1 Lyric writers. 


thoroughly ſkilled in all the art of muſie, and 


combine, are made up of ſentiment ; theſe in · 
died are fo finely imagined, and finiſhed with 
fo happy an elegance, that perhaps they would 
not ſuffer even by appearing N the ancient 


Ir this be true of our poet (and lurely it i 
but juſtice to allow him this) let us bring him 
upon the ſtage, attended as he ought. And 
bere it is not enough, that the compoſer be 


feel the whole force of it, but he muſt partake 
of the poet's ſpirit, catch the flame through 
144 ; 4 every 
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every ſcene, and be ſo far wrapt in the genius 
or his author, as to preſerve the fame caſt of 
_ ſentiment through the whole work. This in- 
ö deed is ſo neceſſary an attention to his charac- 
| ter, that a ſingle compoſer, though but of 
the ſecond claſs, who ſhall follow him with 
affection, and enter into a ſocial feeling 
with him as far as he is capable, will do him 
more juſtice, than a ſuite of the ableſt maſters 
| at his heels, who perform their alternate ſer- 
vices, and conſider his ideas ſeparately,” with- 
out having regard to 'the union and wo 
mony of the whole. | 
Bur let the poet, and his e 
moniſt be ever ſo happily united, there is fill 
a reaſoning, but perhaps not the moſt feeling 
part of mankind, who will by no means allow 
the opera any dramatic merit, and conſequent- ö 
ly deprive it at once of its diſtinguiſhing worth. 
Their judgment, it ſeems, is irreparably. hure,, 
in finding heroes conquering,” rivals contend- 
ing, lovers deſpairing to the ſound of - muſic; 
and they cannot reconcile-it to their ſenſes, 
that people who ſeem diſcourſing upon very 
intereſting ſubjects, ſhould be obliged to do it 
by time and meaſure. The learned among 
Ng theſe 


and the others will do well to conſider whe- 


_ fiddle-ftrings and pipes, any more than theſe 


appearance of borrowing any thing from art. 


tre from calling off his attention from the prin- 
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theſe will probably meet with an apology, 
from ſomething ſimilar upon the Grecian ſtage, 


ther they are not literal critics in muſic, az 
grammarians are in learning; perhaps they 
cannot ſeparate from harmony the idea of 


can from language the invariable chime of a& 
verb, conjunction and prepoſition ; whereas 
the muſic we are ſpeaking of is the voice of 
nature, in her various accents of joy, grief, 
rage, lamentation, pity, or deſpair. The 
notes indeed are diveſted of their wildnefs, 


limits ; but they ſeem to be no ether than the 
laws which nature has ſet them, and their 
dounds are too nicely concealed to have the 


A DISTINGUISHING ear, or rather a feeling 


heart, that yields to the impreſſion which a no- 
ble accompaniment carries with it, will beſo 


cipal part, or conſidering the additional har- 
mony as the effect of mechanic art, that it will 
more intimately firike him as a ſympathetic 
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nected and independent of any aſſiſtanes fam 
ſtracted, but who have ſouls prepared far the 
the orcheſtra the animating ſtrains, or dying 
falls, as Shakeſpeat expreſſes it, will, without 
any critical reflections, conſider them as hay- 
ing the ſame effect upon the ear, as à well 
painted ſcene upon the eye, where that man 


would ſurely wrong his imagination much, 
whoinſtead of indulging it in the ſuppoſed reality 
of rocks, woods and rivers, ſhould check his 
feeling at once, and conſider every thing be- 
fore him merely as canvas and colours. 0 

Ir theſe obſervations are at all founged upon 


truth, an opera, well conducted, muſt be gne =; 


| of the nobleſt repreſentations that lies within 
the reach of mimic art, and conſequently 
there cannot be too much care and attention 
employed to produce it with every advantage. 
How this will beſt be effected, may perhaps 
be worth the enquiry ; hut it can only be ſo 5 
upon a ſuppoſition that the thing itſelf has re- 
ally a great ſhare of that merjt which it pre- 
tends to aſſume, There cannot indeed be A 
ſtronger ridicule than to give an air of import - 
| ance 
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ance to amuſements, if they are in themſelves 

contemptible and void of real taſte ; but if they 

are the object and care of the judicious and 
polite, and really deſerve that diſtinction, the 
conduct of them is certainly of conſequence, 
as that alone will determine the public appro-. 
bation, and by that only their patrons can 1 

an e eee 2 244 
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To Mr. Fir z-A BAM. 


six, bh | 
HE impatience of the public to be far 
ther inſtructed in the Rox AL Game of 
1313 has no doubt been very great, 
ince your publication of my letter on that ſub- 
ject, the 11th of laſt month: for where the 
flake is fo conſiderable, the deſire of playing 
the game to the beſt advantage muſt needs,be 
exceſſive ; and. where the cards are ſo-nume- 
rous (though the generality of players think 
them too few) the addreſs ho 2 anuſt by al- 

| moſt infinite, f 


HAD 


* 4 \ 
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Hav it not been for this truly entertaming 
game, Adam and Eve, with alf their inno- 
cence, had paſſed their hours but dully even int 
paradiſe. Before the fall, they played the 
game in its original purity, and with the ut- 
moſt ſkill ; afterwards indeed they were guilty 
of many revokes and overſights, as were their 
immediate deſcendants, though they conſumed 
an immenſe quantity of packs of cards. Me- 
thuſalem- fpent more time at the game than any 
man; but with what ſucceſs is not abſolutely : 
certain. Tradition, with ' tolerable exact- 
neſs, handed down the rules of play from 
father to ſon, to the death of Solomon, who 
in his younger years was a great lover of this I 
game: it afterwards became various and i in 
certain, by the novelties and innovations that 
were eyery where introduced into it. In F. rance 
one method of play has obtained; in England 


another: in Japan it is played very different 5 


from what it is in Peru. 

From the corruption of this RovAl Gamt 
of HappINEss are derived all our modern 
games; and ſo fond are we of theſe i inventions, 
that the true old game is almoſt imperceptibly 
TY Happy is it therefore for the world 

and 
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and me, that neither che ſplendid honours of 
the bar, the reverend dignities of the church, 
the profound reſearches vf phyſic, nor - the 
aerial caſtle of politics, have diverted my atten- 
tion from the more bonourable and uſeful is. 
veſtigation of the long · loſt rules of en 
GAME of Haypinzss, _ 
Wren I conſidered that n 
ins myſtery, that chymiſtry has its philoſo - 
pher's ſtone, geometry its quadrature of the 
circle, aſtronomy its longitude, mechanics its 
| perpetual mation, and natural philoſophy its 
tation, it ſoon occurred to me that ſocial 
life muſt likewiſe have its occult myſtery, 
which, like a key-ſtone in architecture, ſuſ- 
tains and ſupports the whole edifice. When 
I conſidered the various and general principles 
of animated life, I plainly perceived that PLay 
was the great pervading power, from the levi- 
nathan that ſporteth in the waters, to the mi- 
croſcopic inſect that wantons inyiſibly in the 
air. When I conſidered that the mighty ſa- 
bric of the univerſe might only be 2 GREAT 
| GAME, played. at by ſuperior exiſtences, 
was led to think that it was agreeable to the 
wo n ideas of nature, Wr 
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that life was nothing elſe than PLA V. And 
when I likewiſe conſidered that the paſſion for 


gaming was univerſally predominant in many 
kind; that it was the natural remedy for all 
cares, and the only amuſement of the irkſome 
18 Ireadily diſcovered that life was indeed 
nothing more than a certain term allotted to 
play at the Rox AL Game of Harms. 
As the great ſecret of this GAME depends 
principally upon the playing well the court 
cards, as ſoon as I ſhall have procured a pa- 
tent for the ſole and excluſive privilege of 
teaching (which I make no doubt of obtain» 
ing, by the favour of ſome great men, my 
particular friends, who have more than once 


pulled off their hats to me; and one in parti- 


cular, who was ſo graciouſly condeſcending as 
to aſk me one day what o clock it was) I ſhall 
then take care to appoint under-teachers in 
every pariſh, to inſtru the good people in the 
country in the beſt and propereſt manner of 
playing the ſeventh cards, which when they 
are thorough maſters of, they will ſoon be- 
come perfect in playing the other cards. 
Having. in my former letter touched upon 
OY properties of the game, in cam 
pliance 
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pliance with my promiſe, I here ſubjoin the 
moſt neceſſary rules and directions for attain. 
ing a thorough many, or this ROYAL 
Gan. TEM | 


RULES * DIRECTIONS. 
n 1 for playing at the 
e GAME HAPPINESS, 


" Warn you begin a new game, recall to 
your memory the manner in which you played 
the foregoing one, that you may avoid arepe- 
tition of the ſame miſtakes. _ | 
Wurx you have well conſidered the card 
you are about to play, play it with Rteadinels 
and compoſure ; and be ſure not to betray any 
ſuſpicion of your own ignorance. 

_ Wren you ſnuffle or cut, do it above-board, 
to prevent any ſuſpicion of deceit. 

_ Ir you have won a large ſhare of the ſtake 
by playing a particular card well, be cautious 
of venturing it all on any ſingle card in the 
fame deal, unſeſs you play a forced game. 

WHETHER you play a ſmall, or a great 
game, exert your beſt ſkill; and take care not 

to diſcover the badneſs of yourh hand Ivy Nr! 


Lueſs or A 
On22neE 
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'ObdnnVi che play of others, and draw 
conſequences ſrom it for the improvement of 
your own game. \ 

Ir you play at court, remember to hold up 
your hand, and attend to the fineſſes of the 
place. If you play your cards well there, you 
ay conclude JON a eme maker of * | 
: Wurn you are in the comin; BSE 
quently with your neighbours and tenants 
they generally play better than finer folks, and 
will greatly improve you in the . | 
the game. | 

Avo1D the general error of. this game; of 
fancying that every body plays better ah ar 
yourſelf, * 

Ir you agree with 46% to go „ halves „ 
her, the agreement once made, you are not 
ere TOS fault” with ber 
game. 

. drops a card, loſes it; 1 one 
card loſt, is of 12 bad mn; in * 
game. 

Wren a ad is onee + played, it can ' never! 
be recalled. 

SELDOM pla from your own hand ; your 
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people. 
Tracn your children to play the game 


early, and be ſure to put money in their card- 
_ purſes: Hor if they wait far it tll your death 
it may be tao late to learn the game. 

Goos humour is a more neceſſaty requiſite 
at this game than good ſenſe; but where boch 
es joissd, ſucceſo is almoſt certain. nu 
Tus greateſt proficients in all ther games, 
are the moſt ignorant of this: the beſt player 
"UPI eee. 
Kies and princes an ah a 
rn 
learn it. | 
nk dignitaries ip the church, and 80 
| bencficed clergyman ars 100 indolent to play at 
it in public 3 and their curates are forced to 
be lookers-on, for want of a ſufficient allow- 
ance to pay for their cards, 

. Pogrs and authors have ſametimes firuck + 


bold ftroke in the game; but of all men living 


they are the molt liable to miſtakes 3 and it 
is generally obſervable that dhe whole table is 


W 


Mosr - 
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MosT new- married couples are ſucceſsful 
at firſt ſetting out ; but before the whole pack 


is played, OY OY. loſe all attention 


to the game. 
Ir is remarkable that young 1055 or 


— for avacice i the ee he 


I — be owl, Mr. Fax-Adam, \Þ 
continue theſe my rules and obſervations, if I | 


as it is my intention to publiſh very ſhortly a 
volume upon. the ſubject, I ſhall trouble you 
i OF FORT in 
Iam, hau bet: cn Sd blut ent 

516. bv oil 3F 
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Nous. ms Tuunsnar, aria, 7756 


T was the advice of an by friend of mine 
upon his death-bed to his fon, who had 
been guilty of ſome enormous offences which 
he wiſhed to keep concealed, chat he ſhould 
take care how he offered himſelf as a candidate 
for a ſeat in parliament ; for that an oppoſition 
would be like dooms-day to him, when all his 
| fins would be remembered and brought” to 
| light. This is generally the caſe at elections; 
the moſt ſecret actions of the candidates them- 
ſelves are not only revealed, but the aſhes of 
their anceſtors are ranſacked in the grave, to 
ſupply matter for ſcandal and defamation. 
CouMo as this obſervation may be, it 
vill enable us to account for all the malice and 
uncharitableneſs which we meet with in the 
world. We are all candidates for wealth, 
honour, or fame, and cannot bear that another 
ſhould ſucceed in what ourſelves have failed. 


Bur why the ſpirit of defamation ſhould be 
| o 


O_o”. 
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ſo frequently exerted againſt the dead, is a mat- 


ter ſomewhat puzzling, / Death, by putting 
an end to rivalſhip, ſhould, one would think, 


put an end to all the animoſities which aroſe 


from that rivalſhip; and che grave that buries 
the man, ſhould, bury alſo: his e But 
according to Shakeſpear, 55 07 . fiOUISGAID 


. 4 


The 1 that men db, lines after Men 75 


The GOOD 4s oft” interred with their , 


It is 10 very 123 that death which 3 — 


all other debts, ſhould be able to make no 
compoſition with envy: yet ſo it is; and, ex- 
cepting a late memorable inſtance, where the 
virtues of. a great and good man were too 
glaring in his life to be forgotten at his death, 

I have ſcarcely known it to be otherwiſe, The 
Jadies- indeed, whom I am always ambitidus 
of bonouring, have too much gentleneſs and 
good-humour to defame the dead, eſpecially 
their dead huſbands, After burying, the very 
worſt in the world, it is uſual with them on a | 
ſecond marriage with the beſt, to put them 
daily in mind of the complying diſpoſitions and 


other virtues of their Poor dear fir ſt huſband. 


HarrT 


- 
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Hnerv is it that the works of men of uit, 
| learning and genius, have juſtice done them al. 
ter their deaths; though 1 am apt to belieye 
the merit we aſcribe to them then, has its 
foundation in ill- nature; as by admiring the 
produdtions of the dead, we are enabled by the 
compariſon, to condemm thoſe of the living; | 
We read the works of the former with a defire 
to find out beauties, and of the latter to diſ- 
cover faults. Pur acquaintance with an au- 
thor is another circumſtance againſt him, We 
are too apt to connect the foibles of his "life | 
with what he writes; and if he has unfortu- 
nately wanted talents to ſhine in converſation, 
we are generally blind to the wit of his writ- 
ings. The reaſoning of an atheiſt in proof of 
firſt cauſe, or of a libertine for morality, s | 
fure to be laughed. at by thoſe who know 
ſhem ; and it is only when a man's writings 
can be ſeparated from his life, that they will 
be read with candour and impartiality. It ma 
ae obſerved farther, that in a country like ours, 
where party is apt to influence every thing, 
2 man that profeſſes himſelf openly on one fide 
of the queſtion, will never 'be allowed the 
leaft degree of merit by „ 


wins THEWORUD Wy 
Of this the immortal Milton is 4 witneſßz 
whoſe attachments to Cromwell had thrown 7 
ſuch a cloud over his abilities at the reſloration, i 
that the copy of the nobleſt poem in the-world | 
was not only fold fot a: mere trifle,” but mam 
years elapſed before it was Uiloovered to be 
vor worth reading. Bren Addilon, hoſt 
; Spetators and other eſſuys are deſervedly-'the = 
admiration of all who read them, and by com. ͤ 
pariſon with which it is. a kind of faſhion to I 
condemn all other writings of the fame kind, | 
gives us to underſtand in his Spectator, num- l 
ber 542, and elſewhere in that work, that he | 
por dgy San WY In tuc- 4 
ceſſors. 
I nave been led by theſe reflections! eric 
ouſly to conſider what method an author ouglit 
to take, to ſecure to his writings the approba- 
tion of the public while he is Rill alive. It 
was the ſaying of doctor Radcliffe to a young 
phyſician, who aſked him what he ſhould do 
to get practice, Turn” atheift, and make 
yourſelf talked of.” But though many a 
young phyſician may have availed himſelf of 
this advice, there are other practices that may 
fucceed better with an author. Perſonal flan« | 


n en RH a To, 
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der has always been eſteemed a very excellent 


method, and ſo indeed has wantonneſs; but 
| where both are happily. blendid in the ſame 
Work, as one ſometimes. ſees them in yery 


modern, performances, they ſeldom. fail, of 


drawing, the attention of the public. I hav 
known naſtineſs attended with very happy ef. 


fects, inaſmuch at it frequently ſupplies the 
want of wit, and is ſure of exciting the laugh 


_ an the genteeleſt companies. That the ladies 


are not diſpleaſed at it, is eaſy to be accounted 


for; naſtineſs is a ſtranger to them, and there- 


Fore entitled to their reſpect. 
Bur if an author unfortunately wants tz 
Jens for this kind of writing, there is nothing 


left for him that I know of, but to die as faſt 


as he can, that his works may ſurvive him. 
But the diſadvantage even in this caſe is, that 
common and natural deaths are but very little | 
talked of; ſo that a man may give up the 
ghoſt to no manner of purpoſe : it is therefore 


moſt earneſtly to be recommended to all au- 


thors who are N of ſudden and laſting 
fame, that they ſet about ſome device to get 


| themſelves - hanged. The ſeſſions paper i 


more alu read than any other of the 
J papers, 


— 
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papers, and the deaths it DENY ® are more au- 
thentic and intereſting. A good dying ſpeech 


would be an excellent preface to an author's 


works, and make every body purchaſers. An 
| advertiſement like the following could never 


fail of exciting curioſity, | 
« This day are publiſhed the poetical, 


moral, and entertaining works of Thomas 
« Crambo, Eſq; now under ſentence of death 


« in Newgate, for a rape and murder.” 
UNDER theſe circumſtances indeed, an au- 


thor may taſte of fame before death, and take 
his leap from the cart, with this comfortable 
| afſuratice, that he has embraced the only op- 


portunity in his power of making a proviſion 


for his family. 


IF it ſhould be aſked why the having com- 


; mitted a rape or a murder ſhould raiſe the cu- 


riolity of the public to peruſe the author's 
works, the anſwer is, that people who do ſpi- 


rited things, are ſuppoſed to write in a ſpirited 


manner, It is for this reaſon that we are fo 
fond of the hiſtories of warriors and great 
men, who, though they have happened to 


| eſcape the gallows, have done ſomething every 


day to ſhew that they deſerved it. | 
Vol. V. : 2-0 X IT 
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I x is indeed as much to be wondered at a; 
Iamented, that while every author knows how 
eſſential it is both to his fame and the ſupport 

of his family to get himſelf hanged, that we 
do not ſee the words, EXECUTED AT TYBURN, 
always ſubjoined to his name in the title- page 
of his works. I hope it is not that authors 
have leſs regard for their families. than other 
men that this is not uſually the caſe : for as to 
the love of life, we cannot ſuppoſe them to be 
poſſeſſed of it in an equal degree with other 
people; nor can they poſſibly be ignorant that 
the world will have a particular ſatisfaction in 

Hearing that they have made ſo defirable an 
end. | 
As for myſelf, I am an old man, and haue 
not ſpirit enough to engage in any of thoſe en- 
terprizes that would entitle my works to uni- 
verſal eſteem. It was expected indeed, that 
when ] declared in my firſt paper againſt med- 
dling with religion, I would avow myſelf an 
atheiſt in the ſecond ; but this is a diſcovery 
| that I have not hitherto thought proper to 
make : nor have I by any ſtrokes of perſonal 
abuſe, lewdneſs or naſtineſs, endeavoured to 


introduce my papers into every family. And 
| 88 5 


— 


. ot. as 
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to confeſs the truth, I e preſent. no de- 
ſigns of committing any capital offence, being, 
as I {aid before, too old to raviſh, and having 
too tender a diſpoſition to commit a murder, I 
ſhall therefore content myſelf with going on 
in the old way, and leave my writings to ſhift 
for themſelves, without deputing the Ordinary 
of Newgate to publiſh an account of the birth, 
parentage, and education, the trial, confeſſion, 
condemnation and execution of the author, to- 


gether with a catalogue of the works he has 
lelt behind him. | 


| | a Fug | 
A ORS, and Attreſſes, decayed ones, a propuſal 
for erecting an hoſpital for their reception, page 


Almanack, an excellent treatiſe of practical afire 
- nomy, 8. 

* medicines, their ſurprizing power in m. 
rally, 245. 

Apprentice, the farce /o called, recommended, 163. 

Authors, modern onet, a propoſal for erecting an hi. 
pital for them, 164. Adviſed to get themſelys 
hanged to procure a ſale for their works, 288. 

| 5 | 


BALLAD fingers, their ancient and reputable ſacicly 
 Geneficial to the community, 74. 
Books, @ meditation among them, 2. 


CARDS, -therr cal meaning, 236, 
Charity, publick, the wanity of it expoſed, 260. No 
uch thing as poſthumous charity, 265. 

Civility and Good-breeding, wot Hynonimous terms, 
and why, 65. Both properly defined, ibid. Eng- 
land the mof? 7 feat of civility, though not of 
good-breeding, 68. | 

Conſtancy and difintereftedne/s of the men in affairs if 

deve and marriage, 2. 

Country Couſins, their great aukwardneſs in town, 208, 
Courts, the /eats of good. breeding, and why, 68. 

| Curioſity, the greateft deſtroyer of female honour, 122. 


Cuſtom, ite prevalence in regard to language, 0 N 


We 


S/N, &:£ 55 
1 


DAWBRIDGCOURT, Sir Euſtace, his marriage 


with fifter Elizabeth of Waverly, 176. His 

penance, 177. £ i W955 i 
Defamation, againſt the dead, unaccountable, 284. 
Diſintereſtedneſs, of men in affairs of love and mar- 

riage, indiſputably illuſtrated, 42. N 
Dreamers, waking ones, their numbers inconceivable, 


256. * 


ENGLISHMAN, old one, an ode fo called, 219. 
Modern one, its contraſt, 221. * 

Envy, its implacability, 285. 

Experiments, modern, ⁊ubat, and the wonderful uri- 
lity of them, 9. FOE ; | 


FABLE, Lamotte, / Jupiter's lotteries of la- 
bour, health, and contentment, 22. 
Fitz- Adam, Mr. his hints for the removal of the 
ſpleen, 27. His congratulation to the ladies on the 
approach of winter, 50. His recommendation of a 
waſh for their faces, 57. His difſertation on good- 
breeding, 65. His account ladies of faſbian, men 


of faſhion, and odd creatures, 87. His vit to Sir 


John Jolly, 110. His differtation upon Jervants, 
145. His proteſt againſt abſolute nakedneſs im the 
ladies, 153. His vindication of the tranſmigration 
of fouls, 198. His character of Metaſtaſio, 270. 
His reſlections on defamation and envy, with bis in- 
Atructions to modern authors, 284. Rn 


G wy, 1 
GOOD-BREEDING and Civility, act /pnonimous 
terms, and why, 65. Both properly defined, ibid. 
The moſt perfect degree of good-breeding how only to 
be acquired, 66. England, not the moſt perfect ſeat 
of it, 68. Recommended to young gentlemen as an 
Mntial part of education, 69. - Har 


r 


H 
HAPPINESS, - he royal game of it, 235. Rules and 
directions for playing it, 280. 

Health, how: beſt to be fared, 30. Deftroyed, if mt 
accompanied by labour and contentment, 32: 
Honeſty, 4 great help to beauty, 162. Obliged to be 
 _» Incog. and why, 228. | 

Honour, the import and dignity of the term, 225, 4 
tady's honour, -—_ 229. 
Hoſpitals, their coſtly building and utility, 258. Va. 
nity of their benefaFors expoſed, 259. 


, I 
IN SENSIBI ES, their characters in proſe and werſe, 


137. x 
Joan, Princeſs Dowager of Wales, her laft will and 


teſtament, 1 
Jolly, Sir John, his charager, 111. 


L 
LADY of faſhion, the ral rfications requiſite to tun. 


tute one, 89. 

Laſt-day, 4 beautiful deſcription of it by a modern 
poet, 196. 

Learning, ſolid, /o called by our forefathers, an uſe- 
leſs accompliſhment, 107. 

Legacy, a remarkable one of a late grocer to his at 


Later: to My. Fitz-Adam, on the wonderful advan- 
tages ariſing from modern experiments, 9. From 
C. D. on Roman and Britiſh: purl, 15. From 
W. B. on nothing, 16. From a huſband, on miſe 
17. From a wife, on the ſame, 22. From 4 

mother, on the ſeduftion of her daughter, 34 

From M. B. on the conſtancy and difintereftedntfs of 
men in affairs of love and marriage, 42. Advice 
zo ſeriblers, 59. From T. D. on Salladeſingers, 

72. 


8. 
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72. On noſe-jewels and noſes, 79. From Neo- 
Academicus, on ancient and modern learning, 101. 
From Thomas Baſſoon, on the murders committed 
by news-writers, 128. From Philonous, on the 
inſenſibles, 137. From A. Z. propofing an hoſpital 
for decayed actors and afreſſes, 164. From Tho- 
mas Hearne, junr. on penances, 171. From L. M. 
awith the hiſtory of his Jon, 183. From C. B. on 
the late earthquake at Liſbon, 193. From T. L. 
on the ladies cutting off their hair, 206. From 
A. W. on country couſins, 208. From E. P. re- 
commending eating as well as drinking of healths, 
211. On honour and honeſty, 223. From I. T. 
on the royal game of happineſs, 233. From Aca- 
demicus, with his method of curing the wices, 241. 
From S. B. on the nahedneſs of the ladies, 249. 
From L. L. on advertiſements, 25 3. From A. 8. 
on dreamers, 2 55. On the behaviour of an aunt, 
258. From I. T. with his farther remarks on the 
royal game of happineſs, 276. ST 
Lomatius, Paul, his treati/e on the artificial beauty of 


women, 153. 


MAGAZINES, of &nowledge and pleaſure, wherein 
ſerviceable to the public, 106. * 
Matches, thoſe the moſt happy, that are moſt equal, 


42. | 
Medicines, alterative, their ſurprizing power in 
morals, 241. x 3 
Men of faſhion, who, 87. 
Metaſtaſio, his character as a compo/er of Italian 
opera, 270. | 
N 


NAKEDNESS, in ladies, Mr. Fitz-Adam's proteſ# * 
againſt it, 249. 
bas Noſe- 


INDE x. 


Noſe-jewels, A to be Works by the — 

79- 

Noſes, their various kinds, and which ar herz to le 

_ avrung, 81. 
O 


Odd People, no people of faſhion, and <5 5. 
Odes, the old Engliſhman, the modern En 
2 19. | : 
Opera's, Italian, conſidered, 267. Thoſe of Ne | 
taſtaſio particularly recommended, ibid. 
P 
PRUDES, «@ 4. is of them, 87. 


Pythagoras, his doctrine of the W of "fouls 
vindicalea, 198, | | 
8 


SCRIBLERS, on gloſs, who, and their various che 
ſes de fertbed, 59. Thinking recommended to them, i 
Servants, their enormites, to what owing, 145. | 
Spleen, the poem on that ſubject᷑ a truly original one 4 
26. 
V 


' VIRTUE, re ftuation of its temple at Roms 


"#21. 
W 
WASH, for a lady's face, a particular one recon 
mended, 57. f | 
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